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of deferring to authority in the Church and in matters of 
belief is so strong that even the most pronounced free 
thinkers accept the judgments of scientific agnostics with 
obedience as blind as that of the Catholic who accepts the 
spiritual infallibility of the pope. 
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Tue effort to imagine what Jesus was as he appeared in 
the flesh must always fail. But the law of the imagination 
is that it invents nothing. It images only forth that which 
has existed and has been a matter of observation. It is cer- 
tain, then, that some one in the flesh has manifested every 
good gift of the spirit which the mind of man can conceive. 
Jesus was either this ideal personage, representing the high- 
est and the best that man has known, or, if not, still he lived 
in such a way as to win the reputation of being such a per- 
son, In the common talk of the people the stories that 
drift around the life of any person represent the popular 
belief as to his character and the peculiarities of his genius. 
We talk about the truth of history; but, as Rev. William R. 
Alger is in the habit of saying, “ What we hit is history, 
what we miss is mystery.” Jesus, or some other one un- 
known to us, has certainly at some time matched the noblest 
imaginations of the race. What is gained by trying to prove 
that Jesus was not the ideal character, which, after all, he 
probably was, even if we cannot prove it? 
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CoMMERCIALISM and militarism are commonly ranked to- 
gether as Sumner used to couple the ‘ twin relics of barbar- 
ism,” when he denounced slavery and polygamy. They are 
spoken of as if they served one another. Whereas the truth is 
(and it is a truth worth pondering and applying) that com- 
mercialism at its worst is the deadly foe of warfare; while 
commerce and the commercial spirit, of which commercial- 
ism is a perverted form, are the most beneficent carriers of 
civilization and the promoters of peace. The white wings 
of commerce in every sea scatter like doves before the 
hawk when the alarm of war is sounded. It should be the 
policy, therefore, of the peacemakers to encourage by every 
means the legitimate business of the world, and even to 
engage the rapacity of unscrupulous money-makers to off- 
set the savagery of unscrupulous war-makers. There is a 
small, a very small part of the community that makes gain 
in time of war. Occasionally, business is increased for a 
whole community ; but for the world at large it is not prof- 
itable business, and in the long run it tends to poverty. 
When the captains of industry and their bankers the world 
over agree to state their case to the war lords, the Interna- 
tional Court at The Hague will find its business greatly in- 
creased. 
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Many of the accusations brought against modern society 
are mere eclipses of truth. When a man commits a crime 
or a woman falls into disgrace, a popular plea now is that 
society is to blame, that the crime and the disgrace are the 
result of unjust social conditions. When a man through 
idleness, drunkenness, and other forms of vice, becomes a 
social pest and a blight upon the fortunes of his family, 
the easy explanation is that social conditions made him 
what he is. Now social conditions are what they are as the 
result of many tens of centuries of evolution. They change 
but little from one generation to another. In some coun- 
tries the change during a century is but slight. As the proc- 
ess goes on, virtue, industry, perseverance, courage, always 
lacking in the lives of the vicious, are never without avail 
for those who practise them. Misfortune may make a man 
a drunkard or a hero according to the way he takes it. 
Hard work may bring disgust or the joy of success accord- 
ing to the spirit of the worker. In the most humble home, 
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in the meanest quarter of any city, the old-fashioned virtues, 
being practised, as they may be and often are, with all social 
disadvantages and limitations, make the lives of even the 
most unfortunate victims of social injustice shining exam- 
ples of what is good in human nature. Every unjust charge 
made against society gives to the lazy an excuse for indo- 
lence, to the villain a new incentive to crime, and to the 
vicious of all kinds a defence which makes social progress 
unnecessarily difficult. 
ve 


Any one who is ignorant of what has been going on in the 
world during the last hundred years will regard as an assault. 
upon modern society and a reflection upon business men the 
simple statement, probable on the face of it, that, when 
piracy, privateering, and the slave-trade were suppressed by 
law, the men who would naturally engage in these pursuits 
turned their energies into enterprises less criminal, but quite 
as adventurous. The law changes the nature of no man 
until time enough elapses to cause forgetfulness of the old 
evil ways. For a time the suppression of enterprises which 
call for energy, courage, and the spirit of adventure, must 
make the home life of the people more turbulent. But, 
finally, all human energy submits to discipline, and like other 
forces in nature runs the common machinery of life. Still 
there are now plenty of men and plenty of money that, being 
released from legal restraint, would man and furnish a fleet 
or equip an army to ravage cities or prey upon the com- 
merce of the world. The majority have virtue enough and 
power enough to suppress such enterprises. In time the 
peaceful business of the world will furnish opportunity for 
all the power man can generate and use. 
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One of the uses of tact in which the most skilful adepts in 
the art fail is that of its own concealment. Dean Everett 
once spoke of the tendency of things to pass over into their 
opposite, and even tact may thus defeat itself. Our ad- 
miration of it is generally good-natured enough to tolerate a 
degree of obviousness, and we are sufficiently grateful for 
the smoothness obtained to overlook some of the tricks of 
the trade, But now and then we see such a glaring exhibi- 
tion of tact as to turn from admiration into suspicion. A 
reputation for having passed the thirty-third degree in tact- 
fulness is dangerously near a warning to beware of insincer- 
ity. To say the right thing at the right time, to turn the 
path of conversation by pitfalls, to avoid giving offence, to 
keep the hand on the rudder and the eye on the wind,— this 
is tact. But to conceal so as to deceive, to make believe, to 
take short cuts across bogs of false security, to lie elegantly, 
__this is tact’s counterfeit. Relying on this art is like sail- 
ing before the wind,— it seems the easiest and the quickest 
way ; but when a bit of wind gets behind the sail, and round 


it jibes, a fatality is like to be the result. It is the best — 


swimmer who ventures too far and sinks, the practised 
horseman who gets run away with, and the professor of tact 
who knows not the confusion he has fallen. into. 
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Last week we expressed what we believe is the general 
feeling of the country about the value of the life and health 
of the President of the United States, and the duty of caring 
for them. The disability which now makes him a prisoner 
in Washington is, we think, the sufficient justification for our 
remarks. But our friend Rev. S. J. Barrows thinks other- 
wise, and we have given him large space in which to refute 
our statements. In reply we would only expand a little the 
meaning of one phrase, concerning the inheritance of the Pres- 
ident. While he was a delicate youth, he inherited a good 
constitution, ample’ means to provide ranches and all the ap- 
paratus with which he built up his robust health, together 
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with leisure to choose his own tasks and to seek his own 


pleasures. We say now that all he has received and gained 
he holds in trust, for the benefit of the people; and he would 
be first to recognize the claim. Mr. Barrows’s reference to 
Dr. Hale is singularly unfortunate. During a long life he 
has been preaching the doctrine we stated, and has cared for 
himself in such a way that now, past eighty, he still keeps a 
vigorous mind and lives a useful life. We are tempted to 
say that Mr. Barrows’s argument would have been improved 
if he had omitted all reference to the editorial note, and 
taken for his text ‘‘ A short life and a merry one.” 


One and All. 


The government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, which was praised by Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Parker, and others, and is still the ideal for those who love 
their fellow-men, does not represent the deepest truth and 
that which is most vital in human progress. For govern- 
‘ment of, by, and for the people, after all, represents only 
the rights of the people. It is a government in which each 
person will be represented, under which his rights will be 
protected, and for whose benefit it will be administered. 
Such a government represents a community made up of in- 
dividuals, each seeking his own, and each getting his own 
by the combined efforts of all the rest. Such a government 
given to a race that was weak, not highly intelligent, and 
not able to overcome the obstacles which nature puts in the 
way of the weaker races, would give only a low average of 
success and comfort. 

Those who are able to govern themselves, and who have 
strength, skill, and knowledge sufficient to make their way 
unaided against nature and the opposition of men, have a 
duty which is not expressed at all in the famous formula 
which we properly cite as a noble ideal of the conduct of 
life. Sympathy for those who cannot unaided maintain 
themselves in the struggle for existence, and responsibility 
for their welfare, are duties not even suggested in the idea 
of democratic representation and a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

The coal strike, with its many phases, grim, humorous, 
and pathetic, illustrates. When the strike began, there were 
some who looked forward to a long struggle, and promptly 
filled their bins, and made themselves independent of the 
issue, whatever it might be. When the pinch began to be 
felt, and the question began to be asked, “‘ Have you bought 
your coal?” these fortunate individuals, who congratulated 
themselves that they were like the wise virgins in the par- 
able, and had coal in their bins as well as oil in their lamps, 
‘regarded it as a good joke that they were supplied while 
their friends were not. ‘Oh, yes, we have coal to burn,” 
was the jocular reply. But, as the grip of necessity tight- 
ened upon the community, and it became evident that, the 
strike continuing, the poor, the sick, and the homeless 
would suffer, that churches, schools, and hospitals would be 
crippled, and that wide-spread misery might be the result, 
then, as the present writer knows by experience, there came 
a mew feeling, almost of shame, that one should be so fortu- 
nate, while others were in doubt and dread of the future. 
The fortunate possessors of coal began to realize that it 
would not be all pleasure to sit in their houses warmed and 
comforted, while others were in the cold of the outer dark- 
ness. One church, having a hundred tons laid in for the 
winter, declares that, rather than burn the coal while the 
poor suffer, it will close its doors and give the coal away. 

It is evident that in the management of our public affairs 
in some way, when such things can happen, we have not 
attained even to the ideal of a government of, for, and by 
the people. But it is also evident that, such government 
failing, those who are fortunate have a duty which reaches 
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to every weakest and humblest member of the Common- 
wealth or the race. If there are tribes and nations who 
by the mighty competitions of modern life are shut out 
from the good things which their more powerful neighbors 
enjoy, then the duty comes, and each day it becomes more 
evident to those who are strong and wise and rich, that 
they must share their strength and wisdom and their 
wealth with those who in the-process- of evolution have 
fallen behind and are put in undue peril by the struggle for 
existence. 

It will not do to say, as some thoughtless strong men 
are saying, that we must let the processes of evolution 
have their way, and let those who fall under the wheels 
of progress perish where they fall, because the wheels can- 
not be checked, and it is better for the race that they should 
not be. Such blind obedience to a blind law would be fatal 
to all the nobler virtues which make progress worth having 
and civilization worthy of attainment. A race that is not 
strong enough and good enough to share its strength and 
goodness with those who need them, while still it contends 
for its own advantage, will not be fit to survive, and in the 
long run will not survive ; for it was true two thousand years 
ago, and it is true to-day, that the meek shall inherit the 
earth. ; 

Sympathy is a product not merely of the heart, regarded 
as the organ of sentiment and emotion, it is also a product 
of the brain, regarded as the organ of knowledge and wis- 
dom. For, the human race being social and gregarious, it 
is evident that in time all men will see and act upon the 
principle that for the common good all other men must be 
protected, helped, taught to see where their highest good is 
to be found, and furnished with the motives to seek it. By 
mutual sympathy and co-operation the total level of human 
life is raised. No individual and no race is so strong and 
so fortunate as to be secure from all the chances of disaster 
and above the need of the good will and the support of 
other individuals and other races. The new word even 
of commercialism is “‘ community of interest.” The days of 
the'‘‘ wrecker ” in business affairs are past. We shall not 
long tolerate in business, on one side or the other, any 
measures which tend to break down and to destroy the self- 
respect and prosperity of any class. Industrial wars, like 
all other wars, must cease, excepting in the rare cases 
where it is evident that a temporary war must be waged for 
the common good. The time will be when all war will be 
impossible excepting for the extirpation of brigandage, 
piracy, slave-trading, and other offences against society 
which it is for the interest of all righteous men to control 
and to destroy. 


The Life Simple. 


It is pleasant to note a growing discontent with the life 
strenuous. Few people are building as costly homes as were 
put together just after the Civil War. Such homes cost us 
every thought of life, and a fortune besides, to run them; 
and when, after a few years, the family scatters, and a sale 
is desirable, a large part of the expenditure proves to have 
been sunk. Palaces go into the market seeking buyers, and 
finding few. What of it? Just this: that far more sweet- 
ness can be got out of life with a simpler home, and the 
margin over can be used for making the happiness of other 
homes. A nobler use of capital —even for selfish self-con- 
tent — is becoming a necessity. Capital is sure to find new 
and wiser and better ways of investment; while the manager 
finds more happiness, with less worriment. The struggle to 
get ahead, that crazed the middle part of the last century, 
It comes like a soft, cool breeze to read in a 


living means to fulfil the highest human destiny.” He 
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pleads for simpler thought, simpler use of language, simpler 
pleasures, and simpler needs. He thinks we have com: to a 
time when what we want is not more, but less. We have 
craved and coveted, and broken the Ten Commandments, 
till we are ready to loot the world — legally —to enrich our- 
selves. The story of the missionaries in China, who recom- 
pensed themselves for robbery by taking the property of 
others who had not robbed them, is a painful illustration of 
the extent of this greed. Mr. Wagner says: “I despair of 
ever describing simplicity in any worthy fashion. All the 
strength of the world, and all its beauty, all true joy, every- 
thing that consoles, that feeds hope, or throws a ray of light 
along our dark paths, everything that makes us see across our 
poor lives a splendid goal and a boundless future, comes to 
us from people of simplicity, those who have made another 
object of their desires than the passing satisfaction of self- 
ishness and vanity, and have understood that the art of 
living is to know how to give one’s life.’ He thinks that a 
man becomes simple, in the true sense, when his chief care 
is the wish to be what he ought to be; that is, in every 
sense of the word, human. At bottom it consists in putting 
our acts and aspirations in accordance with the law of our 
own being, and in accord also, of course, with that Divine 
Will which interpenetrates all things. Let a man be a man, 
just as a flower is a flower, or a bird is a bird. 

But, when we say simple life, we do not at all mean a shift- 
less life or even a careless life. Nothing, certainly, can be 
more out of key with religion, than that spirituality which is 
always sky-gazing, and cannot see weeds. “The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’”’ A property that is un- 
sanitary and down at the heels and covered with mortgages 
is an abomination to God; and the owner of it is not living 
a simple life, but in all probability a life that is very strenu- 
ous and unnatural. A hoe comes a good deal nearer being 
a religious symbol than a cross; and for this reason a man 
can bear his cross by beautifying the world and increasing 
food supply. That man is the farthest from God who can- 
not find some place to turn in his plough and run his share 
to make the world a place of comfort and happiness. When 
your next-door neighbor is half starved, your foreign mis- 
sionary zeal is misplaced. We are all the time in danger 
of too abundant verbiage in religion. ‘It would do no 
harm, some morning, if the minister stood at the church 
door to lead his people in a hunt for the sick and the poor, 
—a bit of practical worship. After that they might come 
back to praise God with song and worship.” Our religious 
life is liable to become too formulated. The simple thing 
to do is to do what our hands find to do. Church service 
should in all cases be a supplement of home work. An 
English critic says, ‘‘ After all, this taking out of the old 
Westminster Catechism, of harsh condemnation, is only to 
get the pride and haughtiness out of it. These affirmations 
about the elect and non-elect were only to assert that God 
had some select people abroad,— favorites,— chosen to be 
exalted. The preacher used to address the “saint” as 
separate from the ‘“sinner.’”’ We are growing suspicious 
that the distinction is hard to be drawn. Father Twining 
used to say: “ The proper place to discuss the catechism is 
in a tenement, packed with the helpless poor. Sit down on 
the straw, and pick out there those whom you would think 
God would damn or punish eternally for being born in such 
a hell.” The religion of the future will consist in finding 
some way of levelling up the chances of folk and lending a 
hand. The simple life is not only the'true life economically, 
but it is the only religious life. Mr. Wagner says on this 
point: ‘‘ Your religion is good, if it is vital and active; if it 
nourishes in you confidence, hope, love, and a sentiment 
of the infinite value of life; if it is allied with what is best 
in you, against what is worst, and forever holds before you 
the necessity of becoming a new man; if it increases your 
respect for the conscience of other people and renders fort- 
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une less arrogant and duty more clear. But, if it serve 
to make you think yourself better than others, to domineer 
consciences, quibble over texts, follow religious forms for 
fashion, your religion is worthless, because it separates you 
from God, and it separates you also from man.” The 
life simple, in other words, must come, and it will come, in 
such a way as to cover our social relations, our family — 
relations, and our individual life. The best ideals the world 
so far has developed have been men of simplicity, from the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament down to Poor Richard and 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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The Good Life. 


The good life is desirable, but mere goodnéss is not 
enough. We also need virility, power, definite purpose, 
incisive activity. We say a man needs not only to be good, 
but to be good for something ; and the criticism is a just one. 
Negative goodness is no better than no goodness at all. 
The goodness that is positive, directed to an aim, seeking 
an object, is the real kind. lt is the result of heredity, 
instinct, habit, as well as of moral conviction and ethical 
integrity. Some men are born good, and others win good- 
ness after a hard struggle. The struggle produces a hardier 
growth, perhaps, but not so fine as that which comes of 
inheritance. 

We are too inclined to think that the: good life is to be 
found in our own party or sect oftener than elsewhere; but it 
is unprejudiced as to the company it keeps. It is to be found 
in all fellowships, in every church, under .all religions. We 
have no right to think it prefers the Christian name to any 
other, for even the heathen shows a goodness that the 
Christian may well envy. It is a remarkable fact that some 
of the best types of human goodness are to be found in 
savage tribes. There is sometimes to be found a simplicity, a 
sincerity and affectionateness that are rare even in Christian 
lands. We may reject the creed of the Buddhist or the 
Mohammedan, but we cannot deny to him the nobility of 
life he exemplifies. In fact,.we may rightly question 
whether human goodness is the result of belief, Christian or 
other. The thought of the mind does not by any means 
always control the deed of the hand. This is partly true 
because the creed is not positively the thought of the mind, 
but its conventional expression. Conduct is the result of 
habit as well as of belief, and the two are not always in 
conformity. We live what other men live, imitate them, and 
even become inoculated with their spirit and ideals. It is 
not, therefore, what we profess: that determines our gcod- 
ness, but what we are, the quality of heart and mind. 

We make a mistake in thinking the good life is a result of 
doing good. Good deeds are not necessarily the result of ~ 
a good intent or a noble life. There is a formality of virtue 
as there is of piety, and the one is no better than the other. 
A ritualistic goodness has its limitations; for, while it may 
be sincere, it is not always deep and enduring. The doing 
deeds of virtue is in itself no better than saying words of 
piety, and it may be as insincere and ineffective. No virtue 
is real except that which is deep‘as life and sincere as justice. 
A genuine goodness is like the flavor of fruit, inseparable 
from the thing itself. Take away the goodness, and the life 
has gone with it. Or we may say that, where the life is, there 
is the goodness. The goodness and the life are one and 
the same. ‘ i ( ma 

With this view of it, we need not talk much ‘about good- 
ness, It is the life only that is essential. Quality of life is 
what we desire and need. All talk of goodness implies 
a conventional standard, a life of routine, a formal excel- 
lence. It is not this we are to aim at, but what is genuine, 
vital, eternal. A natural, wholesome, sincere life is the best 
one, and, therefore, the one with most of virtue. It is even 
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essential that we shall be unconventional in order to be 
genuine, that our virtue shall come from the heart, that it 
shall express our real sentiments. Otherwise we lose our- 
selves in what is proper and becoming, and forget what is 
just, true, and loving. But the good life does not needlessly 
reject what is conventional, but vitalizes it, makes it again 
a genuine expression of the impulses of the heart. 

_ It should not be forgotten that the true life is to be found 
in not seeming to be good. As we turn from an excess of 
piety, so we are repelled by a goodness that is too mindful of 
itself. We want a goodness that is sturdy, that is not over- 
refined and delicate. Better a sinner who is good once and 
‘again than a saint who lapses into occasional crimes. It 
were well not to try to be too good, but to be as good as we 
can consistent with a vigorous morality. We are rightly re- 
pulsed by the man who is finically good, over-sensitive, too 
zsthetic. We need with our virtue something to give it 
strength, and so to make it truly human. 


Current Topics. 


UNIVERSAL interest is being shown in the President’s 
efforts to bring about a settlement of the coal strike which 
is causing an immense amount of distress throughout the 
country. On last Friday, at the invitation of Mr. Roose- 
velt, the operators who control the anthracite mining prop- 
erties in Pennsylvania assembled in Washington. John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and some of his associates, also responded to the invitation 
of the Chief Magistrate of the republic. Ata meeting, which 
took place in the house which President Roosevelt is oc- 
cupying temporarily, the President urged upon both par- 
ties to the controversy the urgent necessity of the immedi- 
ate termination of the contest and the resumption of mining. 
The operators and the miners’ representatives could not 
agree upon a scheme of arbitration, and it was announced 
on Saturday morning that the conference had been without 
any definite result so far as the immediate situation was 
concerned. 

ae 


Ir is evident, however, that the President has not lost all” 


hope of relieving the distress of the country by inducing the 
operators and the miners to reach a satisfactory agreement. 
On Sunday, and again on Monday, the President held con- 
ferences with members of his cabinet to discuss means and 
measures. In the mean while the effects of the strike are be- 
coming more and more apparent in all branches of the na- 
tion’s life. Charitable bodies, municipalities, and State 
authorities are gving utterance to the general dread of seri- 
ous consequences as soon as the cold weather shall set in. 
It appears to be conceded that no extra session of Congress 
to consider the existing situation is now in contemplation. 
It is possible, however, that the State legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania will meet in extraordinary session to devise some 
means of compelling the resumption of mining, probably by 
the display of such an overwhelming force of State militia 
as will enable the operators to resume work on a large scale 
with miners not belonging to the union. 


ad 


It was announced at the end of last week that an 
American syndicate, financed chiefly by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan & Co., has obtained a controlling interest in the great 
group of British Steamship lines which has been the subject 
of newspaper speculation and parliamentary interest for 
months past. The corporation was definitely formed in 
Trenton, N.J., on Wednesday of last week under the name 
of the International Mercantile Marine Company, It has a 
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capital of $120,000,000, common and preferred, and will 
control about 200 steamships of various sizes, including the 
properties of the White Star, the Dominion, the American, 
the Red Star, the Leyland, and the Atlantic Transport 
Lines. The combination comprises practically all of the 
American and British lines which operate between this 
continent and Europe. ‘The exception is the Cunard Line, 
which has received an annual subsidy of $750,000 from the 
British government, together with a liberal loan to be de- 
voted to the construction of two new fast steamships. 


& 


Tue legal proceeding against the bribers and boodlers 
of Missouri is going on in St. Louis, and is attracting 
wide-spread attention, not only as a disclosure of a long- 
standing public evil, but also as an indication on the part 
of the courts of Missouri to mete out condign punishment 
to those who have been involved in the great scandal. On 
Saturday of last week R. M. Snyder, a banker and pro- | 
moter of Kansas City, was convicted on the charge of hav- 
ing given a bribe in connection with the Central Traction 
Bill, which was before the House of Delegates in Missouri 
in 1898; and his punishment was fixed at five years in the 
penitentiary. It was shown in the course of the trial that 
Snyder had given $50,000 to a member of the House of 
Delegates to obtain the passage of the Central Traction 
Bill. Other capitalists and a dozen politicians are now on 
trial under similar charges. Henry Nicolaus is among those 
who are charged with bribery in connection with franchise 
legislation. It is alléged that Nicolaus and three other offi- 
cers of the Suburban Street Railway Company contributed 
$125,000 to influence legislation in favor of a bill which was 
pending before the Municipal Assembly in St. Louis. 


rd 


SOMETHING like a shock was conveyed to the world by 
the news that Emile Zola, the novelist and the ardent cham- 
pion of Capt. Dreyfus, had been found dead from acci- 
dental asphyxiation by coal gas in his home on the morn- 
ing of Monday, September 29. The funeral of M. Zola 
took place in Paris on last Sunday, and was attended by an 
immense popular outpouring, which emphasized the large 
place that the-writer occupied in the view of his country- 
men. ‘The most pathetic figure in the funeral procession 
was Capt. Dreyfus, in whose behalf Zola wrote his electri- 
fying letter, which has passed into history under the name 
of ‘J’Accuse.” The famous prisoner of Devil’s Island 
followed the bier of his champion and benefactor without — 
being recognized by the crowd. In the United States a 
wealth of tribute was poured out to the memory of the 
courageous writer, and there is a movement to raise a popu- 
lar contribution for a monument to him. 


ed 


A LIVELY campaign against the trusts is being conducted 
by the Social Democrats of the German Reichstag. At a 
recent session of the tariff committee of that body the So- 
cial Democrats made a strenuous effort to insert into the 
tariff laws a provision repealing the duty on such goods as 
are sold by Germany abroad at prices below those ruling in 
the empire. This movement was aimed especially at the 
agrarian protective measure which enables the land-owners 
to raise the prices of foodstuffs to a figure which is little 
less than prohibitive for a part of the German people. In 
thé course of the debate, Count Posadowski-Wehner, the 
secretary of the interior, announced that the government 
was investigating the methods of combinations of capital in 
Germany, and promised an official statement on the subject 
which would have a reassuring effect on the public mind. 
‘The committee took an action hostile to the agrarian inter- 
ests when it decided to adhere to the minimum duty on 
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grain as adopted at the first reading of the bill, in the face 
of energetic protests from the land-owners of the empire. 


- 


TuHeE Russian government has recently promulgated the 
new Finnish ordinances in Helsingfors, the capital of Fin- 
land. Under the new law, government officials are placed 
beyond the reach of judicial proceedings, unless these pro- 
ceedings are sanctioned by their superior authorities. 
Officials and judges are removable by the Senate of 
Government of Finland, which is nominated by the crown. 


The effect of the new ordinances is to place the government. 


of the grand duchy under the immediate control of the 
central power in St. Petersburg, operating through its ap- 
pointees in Helsingfors. In summarizing the scope of the 
ordinances when their provisions were first made public, 
the London TZimes said they would ‘‘completely destroy 
all the Finnish liberties, and would strike Finland from the 
roll of the European nations.’ In point of fact, the ulti- 
mate effect of the new system of Finland will be all that the 
London 7Zimes has ascribed to it. 


Pd 


ENGLAND is beginning to protest energetically against the 
high prices of meat, which are universally imputed to the 
manipulations of the so-called ‘‘meat trust” in the United 
States. In a recent address at a meeting of farmers Mr. 
R. W. Hanbury, president of the British Board of Agricult- 
ure, uttered the general complaint concisely when he said, 
“ Dear meat is due more to the action of certain American 
trusts than to the closing of the ports against cattle.” In 
Germany the price of meat has risen to a point that has 
given basis to the phrase, “meat famine.” In some parts 
of the empire prices of meat are 26 per cent. higher now 
than they were in 1900. The government is overwhelmed 
with petitions for the opening of the frontiers to live stock 
in spite of the strenuous objections of the agrarians. Toa 
request of this sort from the municipal council of Posen the 
Prussian minister of agriculture has replied that it is im- 
possible to suspend the operations of the law excluding 
foreign cattle. 


Brevities. 


No communication from a “reader of the Register” or 
from any one else can be printed unless it is accompanied 
by the name of the writer. 


The Christian Register printed a full-page portrait of Dr. 
Hale at the celebration of his eightieth birthday. This has 
been now reproduced in bas-relief in plaster by George T. 
Tobin, and comes to us by courtesy of Doll & Richards of 
Boston. It is slightly enlarged, but is a very faithful repro- 
duction. 


Old subscribers are sometimes in doubt what to do with 
files of the Christian Register which have accumulated since 
their fathérs and grandfathers began to subscribe for it in 
the early days of the last century. The Meadville Theolog- 
ical School wishes to complete its file. Let any one who 
has even a few odd copies to spare consult the advertise! 
ment in last week’s Register. 


There is a curious popular delusion which goes along with 
such phrases as ‘‘the trail of the serpent.” The common 
belief is that a snake or a lizard is slimy: whereas a string 
of pearls or a diamond necklace would more fitly represent 
the cool, dry, and clean skin of these animals. A snake 
would leave a trail in dry sand, but would leave no mark on 
a human hand or a hard surface. 
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As games become popular, we imitate Oriental methods. 
We look at games and pay to see them instead of playing 
them ourselves. We cannot play upon instruments because. 
we are not expert, and we do not dare to sing because we do 
not sing well enough. We import new games and invent 
new amusements; but, when the expert players appear, the 
public looks on and ceases to play. 


Now that the Methodist doctrine of free salvation has 
prevailed, and its protest against the evils of ecclesiasticism 
and the follies of society is accepted, its place in Christen- 
dom is no longer sharply defined. It may have-one more 
great revival. After that will come the question of reab-~ 
sorption into episcopacy, union with some other denomina- 
tion, or a prospect of declining energy and influence. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Roosevelt and Methuselah. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register > — 


I am so accustomed to have the Christian Register do my 
thinking, so accustomed to accept its utterances as gospel, 
if not law, as inspired, if not infallible, that I am almost 
startled to find myself questioning a paragraph in the last 
number. In this state of scepticism I come to the confes- 
sional. 

The paragraph which has raised a swarm of doubts and 
almost driven me into heterodoxy is the leading editorial 
note in the last issue, October 2, in which the President 
is reprimanded for “ squandering his magnificent physical 
fortune with a recklessness that bodes no good to him or to 
the country.” “It is a bad example to set to the youth of 
the country when our chief magistrate recklessly imperils 
his health, and throws away the superb advantages which 
have come to him by inheritance. With his endowment he 
ought to have shown how one could live a hundred years, 
and die in peace and honor.” “Let the whole nation pro- 
test that such a man in such a place has no right to do what 
he pleases with his own, even if it be his own health and 
strength and ability to bear the burdens of state that are 
laid upon him.” 

As a slow liver myself, as one who always takes his after- 
noon nap even when coal is $15 per ton, as a low-press- 
ure, patent-feed motor, I ought, I suppose, to join your pro- 
test against the high-pressure living of the President of the 
United States. But I recognize the fact that all people are 
not and cannot be built on the low-pressure principle, and 
the President of the United States is one of them. The 
Bactrian camel has two stomachs (physiologically a low- 
pressure, double-expansion engine), with two humps where 
he stores his fat against a famine. He will carry a big bur- 
den if you will let him go slow; but he cannot course like a 
greyhound, and there is no use asking them to change places. 
Theodore Roosevelt is not Wouter van Twiller; nor is he 
Gov. Crane, to whose example in a previous issue you 
commend him. He is by temperament and constitution a 
very different man from either, and his task and opportunity 
are as different from theirs as his endowment. There are 
some men who are so built that their lives must be spent 
with a certain volume. Mr. Roosevelt is more like Niagara 
than like Tennyson’s brook which goes on forever, and we 
cannot expect him to trickle his life through a spigot. Even 
what seems to the casual observer a vast and unnecessary 
wastage of power is but the expression of an abundant 
and overflowing personality, which, if it flows at all, must 
pour itself out with volume and momentum. This it is 
which makes Mr. Roosevelt what he is, and in asking him to 
be Gov, Crane you are setting him a task as hard as 


———— 


“amount of energy in a limited time. 
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you would set for Gov. Crane if you asked him to be Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. I know of no two men whose endowments 
are so utterly different. Both valuable, they are not inter- 
changeable. 

Mr. Roosevelt also has a different task. He occupies a 
position which requires the expenditure of an enormous 
To be President of the 
United States, a man must do in a year what Gov. Wouter van 
Twiller could not have done in twenty. In a single 'Presi- 
dential campaign Mr. Roosevelt made more speeches than 
Cicero made in a lifetime; and they were speeches not for 
posterity, but for the hour. It would have been of no use to 
ask the President to string out these speeches over twenty 
years: half of his audience would have been dead, and the 
issues would have been dead also. It may be a question 
whether it is the duty of the President of the United States 
to lead and to make public sentiment, or simply to interpret 
and execute it. Different Presidents have commanded public 
respect by taking different views of their duty in this matter. 
But it seems to me a noble and worthy ambition for a pres- 


‘ident to seek to guide and lead and educate the public opin- 


ion which is necessary to support his policy. In Switzerland, 
where the president is elected by the council, and holds 
office for but one year, the situation is different. A president 
elected by the people has a right to appeal to the people, as 
a general has a right to appeal to his soldiers. 

_ Mr. Roosevelt is, of all Presidents, the man who has shown 
the most earnest determination to develop and sustain a high 
degree of physical vigor. His good health is not merely the 
result of inheritance: it is the result of systematic and per- 
sistent effort. I should say that the President of the United 


. States sets a splendid example to the youth of the country 


when he shows them what can be done by a sound and vig- 
orous mind, when supported by magnificent health. When I 
think of the young men of fortune and endowment who are 
wasting their substance in riotous living and making sensu- 
ous pleasure their supreme end of life, there is something in- 
Spiring in Roosevelt’s generous and complete devotion to 
public service. 

Nor can I think that the President of the United States is 
under any obligation to live one hundred years if it is neces- 
sary for him in the exigencies of his position and under his 
conceptions of personal and public duty to finish his life 
sooner. There is no likelihood that the next generation will 
need Mr. Roosevelt more than he is needed to-day. Why 
should any man parsimoniously hoard his strength for a pos- 
sible old age and some possible future duties, when his whole 
strength is needed in the life of to-day? What is there in 
patriotism or religion which requires a man to save his life 
when he ought to be willing to lose it? When Col. Roose- 
velt led the charge on San Juan Hill, it was certainly at great 
risk to his health. Some will say that the exposure was 
reckless ; but it was the disposition to lead rather than to 
follow which made him a courageous soldier and helped to 
win the battle, and it is the same qualities of courage and 
leadership which make him a conspicuous statesman. 

I should be glad to have Mr. Roosevelt live to be a hun- 
dred years old, or even to be as old as Methuselah. But in 
this age we must measure men’s lives not by their years, but 
by what they accomplish. I have never heard that Methu- 
selah accomplished anything more than a clock which ran 
as long: he was a kind of living chronometer. Measured 
by events and experiences, Mr. Roosevelt has probably lived 
more than five thousand such years as that of the Hebrew 
patriarch, ; 

Gloriously refreshing is it to me to find a public man giv- 
ing himself with absolute freedom and devotion to his coun- 
try’s service, and seeking to lead and mould the great factors 
of public opinion. 

Mr. Roosevelt may not fhave been built to run a hundred 
years, but I am not sure, For sixty years of his life Edward 
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Everett Hale has done the work of five men, and he is still 
living in spite of all predictions to the contrary. Actually, he 
is eighty yearsold. Effectively, he is 320; and who is younger 
in heart? Dr. Hale is a splendid illustration of the fact that 
hard work is conducive to longevity, when a man-looks out 
and not in, forward and not backward, and lends a hand to 
the age that needs his abundant life. Who knows but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, like Edward Everett Hale, may find his life 
by losing it, and most of all because, like Dr. Hale, he is 
living the life more abundantly ? S. J. Barrows. 


The Effects of Opium in India. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register i 


India is a great—-maybe the greatest — opium-produc- 
ing country in the world. Behar, North-western Provinces, 
Oudh, Malwa, are the chief centres where poppy is culti- 
vated for that purpose. In Behar, advances are being made 
by government to the poor ryots to help them in such culti- © 
vation. 

It-is exported to China from Calcutta and Bombay, and 
plays an important role in forming the character of that 
nation. 

The “‘ open-door policy ” in politics has forced this odious 
trade by Britain into China by a series of wars between 1839 
and 1841. 

Luckily, the effects of opium here are not as bad and as 
wide-spread as in China. 

Here the tillage and sale are both regulated by law, under 
the control of government. 

Officers are appointed to see that private persons may not 
smuggle its manufacture or promote its growth. The breach 
of such law is met with condign punishment, and the detec- 
tive officers and even informers are rewarded. 

So the entire management rests in the ruling power. 

Now the evil effects are appalling. Both the eaters and 
the abstainers suffer thereby. 

The face of an opium-eater is an index of its consumption. 

His lips are black, pupil contracted, and eyelids drooping, 

His inward traits are no less lamentable. Indolence, slug- 
gishness, loss of memory, gloominess, are characteristics 
generally seen among all circles ‘of its votaries, higher or 
lower. The atavism clings with persistent obstinacy, not 
only in the eater, but the ugliness appears in successive gen- 
erations in his family. 

Among the lower classes its effects are still more nau- 
seous. 

It makes them doubly poor; and, to meet their poverty, 
pilfering, perjury in court, indebtedness, are resorted to. 

There is one more grisly vice fostered by opium, sui- 
cide. The women here — especially in the flower of their 
age —are extremely sensitive. Pent up in a seraglio, they 
find nothing so convenient as to handle their own life roughly. 

A quarrel with husband, mother-in-law, sister-in-law, some- 
times leads to self-immolation by this narcotic poison. 

Among the school students its havoc is no less fearful. 
Unsuccessful in school examinations, they seek their life by 
such unworthy means. 

I know of a school-boy who was well up in his studies, but 
fell to love matters. When the object of love was removed, 
he was moping and negligent of his studies. 

When chid by his sister, under whom he had lived then, 
he took away his life, in this month, by a large dose of opium. 

Unfortunately, such cases of opium-poisoning are not rare ; 
and, if statistics be taken about such unnatural deaths, the 
figures would startle all right-thinking men and women, 

There is no other remedy, unless its sale is restricted to 
the public, except the medical profession. 

SaRaT CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI, 

GOLAGHAT, INDIA, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Homesickness. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


To-day I heard a wood bird call 

In a strange forest clothed with pine. 
Alien the trees, alien the land, 

But with that wood note all were mine. 
Again I stand in woods of oak, 
Tinged with the hues of autumn days. 
Below a carpet crisp I trod, 

And heard the wild bird chant its lays. 
No longer towered the solemn pines, 
No more their spicy breath I drew; 
But dead leaf incense filled the air, 
And russet red was all the hue. 
Homesick at heart beneath the pines, 
The wood bird’s note of comfort spoke. 
I knelt upon the pine’s sharp spar, 

But felt my arms about the oak’s. 


. 


Mr. Howells as a Prophet of Social Reform. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


We see in the world around us what we look for, what we 
theoretically believe is there. The world is good to those 
who look for what in it is good, and it is bad to those 
whose philosophy bids them search for its evil. The opti- 
mist is convinced that this is the best possible of worlds, 
while to the pessimist it is the worst world that could be 
devised. We see from our own point of view, and forget 
that what others desire to see, that they find. To use literary 
terms, the romanticist has no difficulty in having his novels 
end in happiness and with unclouded skies, while the realist 
brings his to their conclusion in disaster and bitter sorrow. 

Man’s life is bright or man’s life is dark according to our 
emphasis. If we single out the happy homes that are 
everywhere, the page we write in describing them will glow 
with hope and courage. If we seek the families where 
meanness rules and sordidness prevails, we need not go far 
to find them; and what we say of them will be as depressing 
as their own lives. For the literary artist hereditary taint 
may be as acceptable as moral heroism, but the effect upon 
the reader cannot be the same. The realistic novelist may 
be true to life, but the life he describes may not have one 
remotest impulse in it toward what is manly and sincere. 

We may recognize in Mr. Howells high aims and noble 
motives, but find his novels very depressing. His attempt 
to describe life as it is, without flattery and without select- 
ing from it what is beautiful, actually leads him to depict it 
as his readers do not find it in their own experiences. No 
one finds life vulgar and mean unless there is some kind of 
moral or mental twist in his mind. We may be quite aware 
of the fact that the people around us are not heroic in their 
daily living, that very doubtful motives may often enter into 
their conduct, that their ambitions are commonplace, and 
that their ideals are not superior or beautiful; and yet we 
may find in them much to admire, because we discover that 
they have loving hearts, that they purpose to be just and 
honest, and that their desire is to bring their lives up to the 
standard of what is excellent. Plain, rough, and ordinary 
men, whose culture is of the most limited and whose envi- 
ronment is narrow and commonplace in the extreme, fre- 
quently show forth the finest traits of character and act in 
emergencies with a forgetfulness of self and with a high 
and clear moral aim that cannot be surpassed. 

That Mr. Howells describes persons repeatedly we should 
not care to know in actual life, that he frequently introduces 
us to persons whose society is not agreeable or desirable, is 
not the front of his offending as a novelist, but that he 
does not find the good which exists in these persons, that 
he does not bring to light what is perhaps their one redeem- 
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ing trait. In the crisis of their lives, as he describes them, 
they are as selfish and despicable as ever, as content with 
petty motives and as blind to all that is loving and beautiful 
around them. This is not just or true, for utter selfishness 
and meanness are never found anywhere to exist. 


The true artist never attempts to do what is accomplished ‘ 
by the photograph in its actual reproduction of lights and 


shades. He selects what is most to his purpose, he seeks 
for perspective, he foreshortens and concentrates, he omits 
all that will not bring out a- central motive, and he focusses 
the attention upon that motive as supreme. A mere chron- 
icling of the doings of an individual from day to day or the 
describing minutely all that occurs in a village during a year 
in the actual order of the happenings is not enough to the 
making of a novel that will interest us and compel our admi- 
ration. A great novel aims at a definite effect, and it avoids 
all persons and incidents that do not fall in with that mo- 
tive. In the very conditions of its artistic purpose it prefers 
what is heroic to what is cowardly, what is beautiful to what 
is ugly. If it introduces the cowardly and the ugly, it is as 
a foil to the heroic and the beautiful, in order that by com- 
trast these latter qualities may stand out the more distinctly. 
We most appreciate the honest man after we have been 
cheated by the one who is dishonest. But, if we put the two 
on the same level, and thought as highly of the one as the 
other, we should do what Mr. Howells asks us to do when 
he says that all kinds of life are of equal value to the nov- 
elist. 

However commonplace the characters in many of Mr. 
Howells’s books, they are such persons as we find every- 
where. They are not attractive, they are not ideal persons; 


but we cannot escape contact with them if we would. We . 


cannot help feeling many times that he gives too much 
importance to these unattractive persons, that he does not 
always bring to light their good qualities, that he does not use 
as he might the legitimate artistic device of making them 


foils or contrasts to persons more noble and loving; but we. 


have no right to forget his purpose of making all such per- 
sons play their true part in life, and that he cares for them 
with a genuine comprehension of what they are as human 
beings. He holds up no one to scorn, he makes no one the 
object of laughter. He has a truly democratic interest in 
every form of human character, and he wishes to render to 
every one justice. 

While Mr. Howells shows us that there is very much that 
is disagreeable and unkind in human beings, he really aims 
to indicate what is just and sincere in the men and women 
he describes. At least, this is the case with his later as it 
was with his earlier books. There was a time when he de- 
lighted to show us how many Silas Laphams and Bartley 
Hubbards life affords, but in most of his later books he has 
found a larger and more inspiring motive. Under the in- 


fluence of Tolstoi a moral rejuvenation has taken place in, 


Howells, and he has come back to the higher motives that 
showed themselves in his earlier books. Concerning this 
influence of the great Russian novelist he says: “ He taught 
me to see life not as a chase of a forever impossible personal 
happiness, but as a field for endeavor toward the happiness 
of the whole human family ; and I can never lose this vision, 
however I close my eyes, and strive to see my own interest 
as the highest good. He gave me new criterions, new prin- 
ciples, which, after all, were those that are taught us in our 
earliest childhood, before we have come to the evil wisdom 
of the world.” 

It is evident that the iaiiencd produced by Tolstoi is a 
radical one, that has searched the moral nature of the novel- 
ist, and that has given him a newer and diviner vision of 
the part one may take in the affairs of the human world. 
He says that Tolstoi has taught him that any true effort one 
can make “ means daily, hourly self-renunciation, self-abase- 
ment, the sinking of gne’s pride in absolute squalor before 
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_ social prophet. 


duty. This is not pleasant: the heroic ideal of righteous- 
ness is more picturesque, more attractive; but is this not 
the truth?” Under the same influence he says again that 


human brotherhood “seems the divinest thing within the 


reach of our human experience.” | 
We have seen in Mr. Howells that gradual change in in- 


_ tellectual and spiritual position that has shown itself in so 


many of the best men and women of our day. They have 
passed from a narrow individualism to a catholic altruism. 
They have gained breadth, vision, and insight by the enlarge- 
ment of their social sympathies. It is not so much in his 
“ Traveller from Altruria” as in his “ Hazard of New For- 
tunes’ and other stories of daily life that we see this change 
of position and enlargement of motive. The simple fact is 
that from being a realistic novelist Howells has become a 
Merely to say that he has become a social- 
ist is not to describe the actual change that has taken 


place, but the word speaks the substance of it more dis- 


tinctly than any other that can be employed. 
. This intellectual change came to Mr. Howells at, too late 


'a period in his life to secure any radical change in his lit- 


erary methods, but it has given him an emotional and 
spiritual purpose in his writings that he did not have before. 
He has a larger vision of human affairs, he is actuated by 
profounder spiritual motives, and he is desirous of making 
life appear in his books with a greater and a more compre- 


‘hensive meaning. 


Almost silently there is going on to-day throughout the 
civilized world a great change in thought about the condi- 
tions of life. The most sensitive men and women, those the 
most sympathetic and appreciative of what is beautiful in 
human nature, are becoming discontented with life as they 
find it, with its inequalities, with its wretchedness for some. 
and its excesses of luxury for others, with the indifference of 
the strong to the defects of the weak, with the fact that 
some bear many burdens and others have none at all. 
They have ceased to think that these things are in the order- 
ings of Providence, least of all of a Divine Goodness; and 
they have come to think that it is the duty and the privilege 
of those who see this need, who see in some degree how it 
is caused, and who have a clear vision of how the right 
remedy may be applied, to set about the task of making the 
social relations of men to each other more strictly just. 
They may not have a social panacea; but they believe in the 
law of brotherhood, and that it can be applied to daily life. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


The South Coast. of England. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


This beautiful stretch of coast, lying open to the sun and 
enjoying a mild climate, may be called an extended pleasure- 
ground, a large play-place, for the English people. It is 
wonderful how little admixture of foreign element there is in 
these crowded places, and how distinctly insular is the 
impression one gets from mingling in the throngs upon 
beach and pier, and the multitudes that stream over the 
chalky or sandy cliffs. 

We began our pilgrimage to the seaside places with 
Brighton, which is called “ London-by-the-sea,” and in matter 
of shops and thronged streets and jostling congregations of 
human beings is well named. ‘The exclusive English class 
profess not to care for Brighton. They regard it much as we 
look upon Coney Island, as a place for cheap day “ trippers” 
and excursionists; but it is a pity to be so thoroughly 
grown up as not to enjoy the study of human nature, and 
especially British human nature, “John Bull” and his wife, 
and his wife’s sister, and the children, big and little. For 
this purpose there is no place more convenient and better 
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worth while than Brighton, with its full-blown democratic 
aspects. It is convenient to the great city and many towns, 
accessible and cheap ; and, instead of sniffing and turning up 
the nose at its commonness, one ought to rejoice at the 
many opportunities of wholesome pleasure it affords the 
multitude who love a “dip” ora “paddle” in the sea, a 
brass band on the pier, the penny-in-the-slot business carried 
on to a surprising extent, the cheap theatres and peep- 
shows, and all the attractions of the shingly shore, the 
life of boats of numerous varieties, and the coming and 
going of little steamers that are always puffing in and out 
and unloading and taking on crowds of people. 

Brighton has the disadvantage of being all town and sea- 
front, and broad asphalt walk and, grand pier. It has no 
rurality, to coin a phrase. It is sophisticated to its finger- 
tips, and thus pleases the more the cockney soul. The 
great walk, extending some miles along the “ front,” as the 
sea parade is called, is all sea on one side and all shop and 
big hotel on the other. Two great piers, splendidly built, 
stretch their mighty tentacles out into the waves. On them’ 
you can dine, and enjoy all manner of diversions. They 
are a paradise of idlers and loungers, who move with the 
sun from side to side, and find sheltered seats, and may 
take books and work and watch all day long and every day 
the changing life of the great seaside resort. Brighton has 
the perpetual movement and stir, the constant coming and 
going, that takes away allidea of repose. Only when the 
band plays, and the people are in a measure quiescent, does 
the human restlessness, so like the motion of the sea itself, 
subside a little, and give time for reflection. 

From the end of one of the piers on a fine morning the 
shingly beach, the wide parade, are black with people, as far 


_as the eye can reach, like a vast, closely packed congregation 


of ants. The multitude are orderly, quiet, never boisterous 
It is enough for them to come down from 
the stuffy town to the element they love so well, and to feel 
the sea breezes in their faces. Seeing them, one knows how 
thoroughly aquatic in their tastes and instincts are the 
dwellers upon this island. Neptune is to them an ever-pres- 
ent deity, and by no means mythical. 

If Brighton has little greenery, little of rural charm, its 
magnificent terraces, so solidly buttressed and supported by 
the finest of stone-work, must elicit admiration. As an arti- 
ficial product, it is fine, indeed, and solid as a rock. English 
thoroughness has done much to make an attractive and 
handsome place out of a site lacking charm. George IV. is 
the presiding genius. He was the builder of the costly pa- 
vilion still called his “folly,” and his foppish statue rises 
in the public gardens. Brighton has not remained unpatron- 
ized by the later aristocracy. The Duchess of Fife has 
a house here, where her little girls come to enjoy the fun of 
“paddling ” and digging in the sand, and where she herself 
is seen at times wandering about in plain garments in good 
democratic fashion. 

The south side places seem to enjoy an all-the-year-round 
prosperity, The summer and autumn is given over to “ trip- 
pers’’ and transients,’’ the later autumn and winter to the 
more fashionable and perhaps better-paying ‘‘ permanents.” 
So there is no dulness or stagnation for the innumerable 
hotels and boarding establishments, the vast army of people 
who live by feeding and sheltering other people. 

Among the English middle class types you are continually 
watching for the characters you have read of in novels, but 
they seldom appear. The unformed noses and chins, the faces 
that fall a little short of completeness in some particular, are 
common enough among the crowds of “ trippers”’ ; nor are they 
starved-looking or ill-clad. Indeed, one notes an astonish- 

ing array of jewelry, whether real or imitation only an ex- 
pert can declare. This worn over muslin gowns on cold days 
is one of the distinctive styles. Sometimes, however, a fur 
tippet is added, to give an air of completeness to the cos- 
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tume. The old lady types are more pronounced than with 
us. Those round-faced, cappy, chubby, rosy-cheeked old 


ladies, with lap dogs and big bonnets and bags and um- 
brellas, I am happy to say, are still extant, who doubtless 
spoil their grandchildren, and run counter to all modern 
notions of bringing up babies. 

One exhausts Brighton sooner than some smaller places; 
and then there remains a variety of ‘‘ resorts ” to choose from, 
whose attractions are perhaps less obvious, but more real. 
One day we journeyed to Eastbourne, reported more select 
and less miscellaneous than the larger sea city; and, truth 
to tell, it is a pretty place, more familiar and homelike, and 
with a wealth of gardens and greenery most delightful to 
eyes long accustomed to wastes of sand and pebbles. The 
“parade” is presided over by the bronze image of the 
seventh Duke of Devonshire, who sits in a chair overlook- 
ing the scene, with a magisterial and rather awful air. There 
is a great extent of what are called “‘ carpet gardens, ” flower- 
beds arranged in patterns and designs, with a painful waste of 
ingenuity and skill. 

Eastbourne is pretty and less conventional than Brighton, 
but it cannot hold the affections. To be captivated by these 
lovely shores, one must get on to Portsmouth, and cross to 
the Isle of Wight on a day when the water is full of sparkle, 
delicate life and color. And what a fine old town is Ports- 
mouth, with its flanking suburbs, the beach at Southsea 
crowded with pleasure-makers, and the fine harbor alive 
with big liners, gunboats, yachts, ferry-boats, and all manner 
of lesser craft! Under a softly glowing sun it is a picture 
always to remember. 

It rained most of the time while we were on the island; 
but I have a happy memory of Shanklin, that bird’s-nest of 
a village, mossy, leafy, nestling in fine old trees, filled with 
delicious gardens, its streets winding and curving everywhere 
into picturesque detail for an artist’s pencil. The cottages, 
low and snug, are of a delightful gray or brown, with odd 
and pretty windows twined with roses and ivy, and the 
thatch of the roofs of a softly shining golden brown, Here 
the fuschias, content with us to be lowly and small, grow into 
bushes, and the geraniums aspire to twine like creepers; and 
the small enclosures break into bloom as a happy bird breaks 
into song. Then the “ Chine,’’— for Shanklin has a very 
charming one,—a sea gorge full of trees and deep winding 
paths, and fine rocks and ivy and fern clad ledges, leading at 
last to a fairy cove and a little bathing beach! This chine 
just suits Shanklin, and puts the crown on its prettiness and 
captivating cosiness. The rain hindered our seeing the 
more famous Black Gang Chine, but we were quite willing to 
take all that is reported of it on trust; and with the hasty 
judgment of tourists, that a wet day is good for travelling, and 
not for staying, we left the island and came on to Bourne- 
mouth, the last and perhaps the best of our stopping-places 
on the south coast. 

Compared with the variety and individuality of Bourne- 
mouth, the other places seem featureless and conventional. 
Nature made it in an inspired mood, and therefore.art has had 
less to do in rendering it attractive. It is believed to have as 
many pleasant and sunny days during the year as perhaps 
any other place in England. It is glittering in light and 
beauty oftentimes, while London is buried in black fog. The 
sandy soil sheds water readily, and leaves a clear, dry whole- 
someness of air, pleasant to breathe and good for the lungs. 
It has no sticky or clammy dampness, or at least has not had 
during the week of our visit. Instead of flatness-and a dead 
level, here you find beautiful cliffs, with lovely and varied 
walks, excursions by land and sea, a picturesque town, ex- 
quisite public gardens, a wilderness of trees and flowers and 
shrubs, not tortured into stiffness, but growing naturally, and 
cottages or villa homes commanding fine views over land 
and sea. ‘There is something in Bournemouth for every one’s 
taste, and the crowds are never oppressive. You can get 
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into pleasant solitudes in half an hour’s walk through the 
pine woods to the pretty Alum Chine, or you can ramble to 
Boscombe, or for a shilling (so much can be done for a shil- 
ling here) can take a wagonette to Christ Church, to the 
many glens and charming places up and down the coast. 
Coaches and brakes seem always standing ready to give you 
an inexpensive treat in any direction you may choose. 
cursion boats constantly come in, loaded to the pier, and go 
out in the same condition. These beautiful moonlight even- 
ings the scene upon the water is quite magical. Though it 
is late September, the crowds do not diminish. In spite of 
the Education Bill and the burden of taxation, pater and 
mater familias seem to find no difficulty in bringing their 
brood to the seaside. The quiet intensity of enjoyment of 
these family groups is pleasant to watch. No moment of the 
bright days is lost save the hours necessarily spent in sleep. 
It is the intimacy of the sea they love with ardor and culti- 
vate assiduously. The weather is splendid now for England, 
and these full-moon nights exceed all in the perfection of 
beauty. The sun in setting lights the pale clouds with un- 
usual warmth, leaving stains of rich color on the waves. 
The night folds like a flower with softest hues on its petals. 
The moon is up, and turns to silver what late was gold and 
rose, The cliffs, the sands, the rosy children bare of leg, 
the sails of boats, the smoke of steamers, all catch unwonted 
beauty. Then the moon, rising higher, makes a silver highway 
on the sea, and the white surf and the little waves leap up 
toward it joyously; and the great pier glows out with rows of 
electric lights, and the crowds on the shore move to music. 


Her Star. 


The east is all abloom, a garden bright, 
Shedding upon the morn its rosy dyes; 
Deep in the brilliant glow a white star lies,— 
A truant from the shining halls of night,— 
Tarries to lose itself in heavenly light. ° 
I know a silent room whence patient eyes 
Once looked with joy to greet through eastern skies 
The coming of the day star, gleaming white. 
O radiant planet, treading thy proud way, 
Through spaces infinite, to us unknown, 
Yet lingering till the coming of the day, 
To see the lovely earth from darkness free, 
Dost thou not miss the friend who greeted thee, 
And called the star of morning all her own ? 
— Alice Gordon. 


What is the Gain? 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


In passing from the traditional orthodox to the more ra- 
tional faith, what have I gained? That is, what does 
any man gain by incurring the perils and hardships of this 
journey? Does he gain anything? Is the result worth the 
effort? For to some the thought must at once come that 
there are in these days many in every denomination who be- 
lieve as I now do, and yet abide in orthodox circles. . Why, 
then, could not I, or any man thinking asI do, be off with 
the old love and on with the new, as well as others, without 
changing my denominational name? If the creeds are large 
enough for the giants, every pygmy ought to have an ortho- 
dox paradise all for himself. But, in the first place, every 
man is master only of his own conscience; and, secondly, 
giants remain where they will and do what they please just 
because they are too big to be warned off. No one cares to 
undertake the task. If Dr, Abbott had been somebody else 
when he gave his lectures on ‘‘ The Bible as Literature,” he 
would have heard a much stronger note of disapproval. But 
being the man he was and the pastor.of Plymouth Church, 
he could say what he pleased and be sure of large accep- 
tance. There would be no question, then, if all could be Dr. 
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Each would speak the truth he knew without fear 
But between the young minister, let us say, for the 
sake of a concrete example, in his first orthodox parish, and 
the chiefs whom he reveres, are some years of much experi- 
ence and travail of soul. By what expedient shall the space 
be bridged? How shall time be tided over? 

Here comes the answer to our question, for I can see but 
two ways. One is for the young man, “holding faith and good 
conscience,” to be, first of all, true to himself; to follow the 
light ; to be sincere, at any cost; to reverence his conscience 
as his king. The other way, and practically the only alter- 
native, consists in watching the wind, and always sailing with 
it; in drifting with the current; in keeping one’s ear to the 
ground ; in putting popularity. before sincerity. But, if he 
follow the former course, and be in other respects what the 
minister of to-day ought to be, he must inevitably come, soon 
or late, face to face with knowledge of the fact that he is us- 
ing the old words with new meanings, and that, while the 
new meanings are his, his people still hold to the old. If, as 
is sometimes the case, he be asked to subscribe to a creed 
formed in accordance with the beliefs of half a century ago, he 
must either refuse, and abide by the consequences, or pri- 
vately interpret it in the light of his better knowledge, know- 
ing that it is not so interpreted by the church. Possibly 
some may be able to do this in all honesty, regarding the 
act as one of expediency, the end of which justifies the 
means. I remember that on one occasion, when in conver- 


‘sation with a man recently from the seminary, I confessed 


that I found it difficult to believe in the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus, “Oh,” said he, “is that necessary? You can 
believe in a spiritual resurrection, can’t you? Don’t you be- 
lieve that.a Christ power which makes for righteousness sur- 
vived Jesus’ death, and has lived on ever since?” 

To that, of course, there was only one answer; and for a 
time I was foolish enough to hope that I had found peace, but 
the delusion was soon made manifest. How could I preach 
on the resurrection or even speak of it, while knowing that 
my people understood me to mean one thing, when, in real- 
ity, I meant quite another? Yet the other man had seemed 
to find no difficulty in maintaining that position. All are 
not alike. It takes all sorts to make a world. I soon found 
that there was only one way for me. That was to follow 
where reason and conscience led. Conscience said that I 
was under necessity to obey the voice of reason, and could 
disobey it only at my peril. 

“Tf you do not believe in a bodily resurrection, you must 
not preach it either by implication or otherwise,” said both 
reason and conscience, and so of all other beliefs of what- 
soever kind. 

Moreover, even though a man’s ideals be of the highest, 
he finds ever-increasing necessity for compromise. He 
grows, but his people do not keep up. His knowledge con- 
tinues to deepen, and his conception to broaden; but they 
are not students, and, for the most part, cannot be. To tell 
the truth, then, as he sees it, so that it shall at the same 
time be their truth, calls for ever greater effort and nicer 
discriminations; and to continue such work indefinitely, 


- without conscious moral deterioration, demands genius of 


a high order. The people with whom the majority of young 
ministers have to do still hold steadfastly to the old views. 
** All the Bible or none,” is their cry ; and so men have been 
saying in all the centuries past. "The late Mr. Moody’s 
position regarding the book of Jonah is a case in point, and 
probably no man spoke for a larger number of persons than 
did he. 

The average man is, therefore, fearfully liable soon to be 
forced into the second and less desirable course, where 
conservatism merges into deceit, and commendable caution 
becomes a daily lie. I ran away from my first Easter 
sermon because I could not preach the bodily resurrection, 
preached all round it the next year without touching it, not 
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knowing what I did believe, and in my third year hurt the 
feelings of my congregation and lessened its numbers by 
declaring plainly against the resurrection of the body. No 
doubt my experience has been that of many others. Be 
true to self and injure the church, or. tell the people what 
they want to hear and know that much of it is false. Here 
are the young man’s Scylla and Charybdis. How shall he 
escape? 

Is it not evident now that only in one way lies moral safety, 
assured self-respect, peace of mind and heart? It is not 
that he will have access to the perfect truth merely by call- 
ing himself a Unitarian, but that he will know himself free 
to seek for it openly and to share it with others, when found. 
The question whether he ought not, to be ashamed of himself 
will no longer trouble him. Neither hypocrisy, narrowness 
of vision, nor dulness of wit, will longer be found essential to 
a reputation for “soundness.” As a seeker of truth for 
truth’s sake, he will be free, not only to believe what reason 
and conscience tell him, but he will be under obligation to 
see to it that reason and conscience are not bound. He is 
to follow where they lead. To-day they bid him believe cer- 
tain things, to-morrow may demand some important modifi- 
cation, Under the old form of faith it was expected of him 
that his chief concern in such case should be to make the 
voices of reason and conscience agree with that of the 
church. As a Unitarian, he is to be loyal to his own ideals 
above all things else, and seek to make them a source of 
inspiration to others, As Emerson puts it, he is to follow his 
own soul. For the advantage of the rational over the tra- 
ditional form of Christianity is not, as many think, a matter 
of particular beliefs, but of freedom to believe. Between the 
two there lies a world of difference. Many Unitarians, lay 
and clerical, believe in the unique divinity of Jesus and his 
bodily resurrection: others, no doubt, accept the truth of 
many miracles on the basis of Biblical infallibility. But to 
these there is no objection from the liberal point of view, 
according to which every man’s religious belief is a sacred 
matter between himself and his God, and is no other man’s 
business. Orthodoxy says that he who holds beliefs which. 
are at variance with the teachings of the Church must see 
and acknowledge the error of his ways and obey the voice of 
the Church, or be in peril of condemnation here and here- 
after. The Church is right, all others wrong. In contrast 
to this stands the view of those who say that, while agree- 
ment is a fine thing, preservation of the individual’s self- 
respect is a better. In this view there is no church ex- 
cept as it is made up of men and women: there are no 
“ others.” 

Here is an end to spiritual unrest, in so far as such is ac- 
cessible or desirable; and this, surely, is a consummation 
much to be desired. In trying to accept the new while 
retaining the old, men become first confused, then scep- 
tical, then cynical: Why not, since they are trying to ac- 
complish the impossible? 

‘¢ Tf the Church is not right,” they say, “ where shall right 
be found?” not having yet learned that in the individual 
soul is the seat of divine authority. When once this is shown, 
the way becomes plain; for, when men learn to trust reason 
and obey conscience, they no longer ask, “ How can I grasp 
the new when my hands are filled with the old, of which I 
dare not let go?” On the contrary, they see that old and 
new are of any worth only in so far as they are true, and 
that, when either is found to be untrue, it is of exactly the 
same value as any other thing that a man has outgrown ; that 
is, ready for the other antiquities in the garret or for the 
refuse heap. Seeing this, it becomes easy to let go. For 
then only the worthless is dropped, only the good is held. 
Truth cannot be destroyed, nor is it easily lost. 

This is the essence of the rational Christian position. It 
binds no man to anything but goodness, and recognizes the 
right of no authority to demand more. Moreover, it does 
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not insist that you shall accept its definition of goodness, 
but only that you shall live a good life. Make your own 
definitions, if you will, accept another’s, if you prefer; but 
put the emphasis on daily life. See to it the love of God 
and the desire to serve man be manifest in you. That is 
all. Holding to that, a man may believe in all miracles or 
none; may believe in the Bible as much as Calvin did, or 
read Browning instead, as is the way of some. The 
traditional form of Christianity puts the greater emphasis on 
belief. The rational form approaches the matter quite from 
the other side. Life, daily life, the days and their deeds, 
the measure of moral uplift and inspiration to homely 
duties, the life that is a song of courage to all who come 
in touch with it,—to put these first, and far beyond any 
details of belief, is to be a Unitarian; and this is why I 
am one. 
Saco, Mg. 


The Mountain Climber. 


With axe and rope and staff he dares the ascent,® 
Wall over wall, precipitous and high; 
Far up the snowy peak invades the sky, 
Belted with cloud; and, as his gaze is bent 
Toward the summit, eager and intent 
He weighs his perilous task; and then, with eye 
And hand alert, toils upward steadily, 
Until he stands victorious and content. 
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So do thou climb, O soul! the steep of life, 
Attempting ever some diviner height 
Above the lower levels of the world ! 

Up, counting not the effort nor the strife! 

Up, where the peak is flushed with rosy light! 
Beneath, far down, shall doubt and fear be hurled. 


— Charles Goff: 


“Through Science to Faith.” 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


Dr. Smyth’s book with the above title, made up of his 
lectures before the Lowell Institute in Boston, is one of 
religion’s latest and most earnest efforts to give a spiritual 
interpretation to the operations of nature, afd especially 
of organic nature, as set forth by modern science. His 
method, as expressed by himself, is ‘to learn, first, from the 
biologists the significant facts which they have observed; 
secondly, to accept and make the most of their theories and 
explanations of the observed facts, so far as they may be 
made to go; then, thirdly, to inquire what may be their 
higher and larger significance for our national and religious 
conception of the world.’ He recognizes that “the older 
natural theology in which, but a generation ago, Christian 
faiths found safe and comfortable shelter, has become unin- 
habitable.” He despises the temporizing effort, such as 
theologians have often made, “to arrange some common 
terms in which science and faith may dwell amicably to- 
gether, like boarders in the same house’’; and he seeks 
to build religion on ‘‘the foundation of those great con- 
stitutive and vital principles which run through all nature 
and life and are the common heritage of science and 
faith.” 4 

Dr. Smyth is in many ways well qualified for such a work. 
He shows himself familiar with all the discoveries and 
speculations of biology, if not quite, yet almost, up to date, 
and very largely so with those of science in general. The 
description which he gives of the cell and of the wonderful 
process by which it is developed into a living organism is 
the best I have ever seen, far better for popular understand- 
ing than what can be found in any exclusively scientific 
work. Some of his chapters, as, for instance, those on “ The 
Significance of the Beautiful’? and “ The Coming of the In- 
dividual,” are surpassingly fine. The relation in which he 
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stands to science is manly and fair, not that of supercilious 
patronizing, on the one hand, or of obsequious worship, on the 
other, but that of an equal and a friend giving and demand- 
ing respect; and his book all through, with its genial spirit, 
its breadth of view, its rich and vivid yet simple and popu- 
lar style, its play of the imagination, and its evidences of lit- 
erary as well as scientific culture, is as readable as a poem 
or a first-class novel. 

But its main purpose,—does it really take a person 
“through science to faith,” really help him along the strict 
road of science to a more “religious conception of the 
world”? I wish I could say it does. The effort for it is 
one with which every thoughtful mind must sympathize,— 
involves facing some of the most transcendent theological 
problems of our time; and it is out of deep heart sadness 
rather than from any love of criticism that it must be an- 
swered that its solution of them does not satisfy. 

With the author’s scientific position, as set forth in the 
first two chapters of the book, no fault can be found. He 
there accepts evolution to the fullest extent. ‘‘ Nature is 
one”’; ‘there have been no real breaks in the evolution of’ 
the heavens and the earth”; “the Divine Spirit does not 
need to work through gaps’’; ‘‘there is an unbroken devel- 
opment from the non-living to the living”; “the coming of 
intelligence in the animal kingdom is one history”; “man 
is included in the unity of the structural plan”; “and in 
fulfilment of one law, out of the deeps of nature’s vast mys- 
tery, there has been formed and exalted even that sublime 
verity of reason, which now has on its summit the spirit’s 
transcendent light.” 

But when, as guide, he attempts to pass on in the following 
chapters from this clear, firm, scientific threshold into the 
house of faith itself, alas! it is no longer evolution in nature 
pure and simple with which he would open the door, but 
“The Fact of Direction in Nature,” “ Direction in the His- 
tory of Living Cells,” ‘‘ Intelligent Character of Direction in 
Nature,’”’ and “ Moral Character of Direction in Nature,” — 
that is the key with which he would make the passage. 
Evolution, he thinks, must have had “guidance.” ‘The 
world is not a ship left without a helmsman to drift aimless 
over the deeps of infinite space”; “neither would it neces- 
sarily follow that the course of visible nature may not bea 
personally conducted tour, although the director of it may 
never personally appear while the journey is being made.” 
‘Evolution in the physical realm has started from some 
definite beginning, followed a determinate course, and 
reached at least a way station of its progress in the world 
around us.” “The origin of things lies indeed beyond 
knowledge ; but, where things first come within our sight, 
they have already received definite form and determinate 
direction.” ‘Some Spirit has brooded over the living cell, 
some Power directed it along its way of life.” ‘The vital 
atoms are no mob force, they have been drilled and given 
their place’; ‘and, the profounder our knowledge of the 
process of nature, the greater becomes the demand, for our 
understanding of it, of some draft upon the unseen and 
eternal.” These are his statements; and how this unseen 
and eternal directing factor, not a part of nature, could have 
operated without violating in nature the scientific principle of 
the conservation of energy, he tries to show by Clerk Max- 
well’s comparison of the universe to a double box with a 
hole in its partition by which the director lets through only 
those atoms from among the myriads of them moving in all 
directions which he foresees are so moving as to make an 
orderly universe. Or, if this seems too absurd even for 
an illustration, he makes the suggestion that, “as bodies 
can move only as they are acted on by stimuli, if the direc- 
tor could so select and utilize stimuli without being detected, 
he could act as an unseen Providence in the guidance of 
life, an exterior Power being readily conceived so to act 
without observation by us, at least, in its work.” 
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After giving in his adherence so unreservedly to the doc- 
trine of evolution as the method of nature, and stating so 
emphatically his belief that “nature is one,” “one in its 
birth and growth,” one in its operative energy, one as a 
process in which “the Divine Spirit does not need to work 
through gaps,” how strange to find a man of Dr. Smyth’s 
ability falling back thus on the old theory of an “exterior 
Power” as its directive agency, and holding that the exer- 
cise of such a “Power,” if it can only be done without 
being “ detected,” is consistent with nature’s conservation 
of energy,— this, too, in a Lowell lecture ! 

The fact is that an exterior direction of its course is con- 
trary to the fundamental principle of the only evolution sci- 
ence knows anything about; namely, that all things, includ- 
ing the universe itself, are the outgrowth by natural laws and 
forces of their own preceding states, or, as Prof. Le Conte 
expresses it, “ Evolution is continuous progressive change 
according to certain definite laws and by means of resident 
forces”; and the use of any such exterior power for its 


- direction as Dr. Smyth imagines would be equally contrary 


to the doctrine of the conservation of energy,— z.¢., the doc- 
trine that amid all the changes of nature there is neither 
gain nor loss in its actual amount, for, if some of its stimuli 
were “selected and utilized,” it could only have been by 
energy in the suppression of others, which, if supplied by 
an exterior Power, would have been not less an addition to 
its original stock of energy than it would have been to have 
had its stimuli increased. 

Of course, evolution has had, and must have had, direc- 
tion of some kind,— direction in the sense of a line along 
which to move,—and what was evolved must have had 
shape of some kind, regular or irregular. A thing can- 
not move at all without moving in -some particular di- 
rection,— certainly, cannot move in no direction or in all 
directions at once, and cannot exist at all and exist in no 
definite shape or in all shapes at once; and of course it is 
true that, ‘when things first come in sight, they have already 
received definite form and direction.” But it does not fol- 
low that they have received them from some “exterior 
Power.” One of the simplest, plainest teachings of sci- 
ence is that alike form and motion must be in the line of 
least resistance ; and, so far as science knows, the energy 
which made them move in this line had been in themselves 
from all eternity. 

To be sure, it is possible to conceive of a time when the 
atoms of the universe were lying without motion, loose and 
lawless, around space, a mere nebulous mist, and then of 
their having their evolutionary direction and laws impressed 
upon them by a power outside of themselves; possible to 
conceive, also, of such a Power’s coming in now and then 
to direct them in special lines of activity. But there is not 
a single fact in all the vast range of man’s acquaintance with 
nature which indicates the actuality of such an interference. 
To base an argument upon it, as Dr. Smyth does, is to pass 
through faith to science, not “through science to faith.” 
And, though the thing was done a myriad zons in the past, 
it was creation, not evolution, was the Divine Spirit acting 
through a gap, the gap between motion and no motion, the 
greatest gap of all,— was creation just as truly and miracu- 
lously as was the old doctrine of the earth’s being spoken 
into existence six thousand years ago, with everything on 
it ready made. Dr. Smyth wittily compares Weismann’s 
theory of the egg-cell,"in which the exact future of each ani- 
mal is determined hereditarily by its germ, to a secret polit- 
ical caucus, where the candidates who are to be successful 
at the polls are picked out by the controlling boss, and all 
the proceedings of what seems a free people’s choice are 
arranged for beforehand. But what is his own supposition 
of a directing impulse given to the atoms of the universe 
at the start but the same thing on a larger scale, the ward- 
room being infinite space, the successful candidates the ele- 
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ments of the universe, the boss who picks them out the 
“‘exterior Power,” and evolution only the ratification of his 
choice by nature at the polls? and what is his idea of a di- 
recting agency intervening at other times but that of a ward 
politician stuffing the boxes, where he fears the choice may 
go wrong, with ballots the natural voters themselves would 
never have cast? 

As proof of the intelligence of the directing Power of nat- 
ure, Dr. Smyth insists largely on its orderliness and the pur- 
posive way in which its parts are put together, rejecting 
“ Paley’s familiar similitude of a watch and its designer; for 
we now know things have not been put together in nature 
as an artisan would assemble the parts of a machine,” but 
using in its stead the arrangement in rows of a paper of 
pins,— p. 96 and p. 85,— the motions of a locomotive en- 
gine along its defined track! 

He discards the explanation of chance in bringing about 
the orderliness of the universe, because ‘there are no strag- 
gling atoms, no solitary elements, so far as we know. Itis © 
everywhere order and uniformity, so far as appears: there 
is no apparent waste of energy in aborted possibilities of 
worlds.” , 

It is a statement in which he shows himself less familiar 
with recent astronomy than with recent biology. Taking 
what is on our own planet as the standard of utility and 
order,— the only one we can argue from,— it begins to look, 
viewed through the telescope and spectrum, as if our planet 
stood in these respects almost alone. Space is filled with 
“straggling atoms,” multitudes of them every year light- 
ing as meteors on the earth. There are vast nebula in 
which, so far as we know, hydrogen is ‘the solitary ele- 
ment.” As regards uniformity, our solar system, with its 
central sun and family of circling planets, is the only one of 
the kind that astronomy in all its range has ever found. 
What is the moon but an “ aborted”’ world, what some of 
the nebulz but “aborted.” universes,— matter as abundant 
as in all our visible stars, which thus far in the infinity of 
time has never functioned even into aborted worlds! Is 
there no waste of energy in volcanic outbursts like that of 
Pelée, or in earthquake shocks like that which destroyed 
Lisbon, or in temporary stars like those once in Cassiopeia, 
Auriga, and Andromeda, where world seems to have rested 
on world only to light up the universe with a few weeks’ 
glare, leaving but a nebulous mist behind? And that won- 
derful wall of something which lies in the infinity beyond all 
stars, all nebule, all universes, which not even photography 
can see, whose existence astronomy has now begun to rec- 
ognize, and in comparison with which in size all the worlds 
that we know are less than the pieces of pottery that have 
been shaped out of a clay bank, a wall unbroken save by 
a dark hole here and there,— where in the ranks of utility is 
this something to be placed? Surely, if an intelligent di- 
rector of evolution as against chance is to be proved, it must 
be by something else, so far as human vision is concerned, 
than by the order, uniformity, and use that are to be seen in 
all parts of the universe. 

Dr. Smyth lays great stress on what he calls the “ principle 
of completion” in nature; that is, the tendency of all things 
under evolution into higher and finer forms, as an evidence 
of their being under an exalted directing intelligence. There 
is no denying this tendency. So far as we can see now, it 
is the very essence of evolution. The bud unfolds into the 
flower, and the flower into the fruit; the tender shoot, into 
the tall tree; the one-celled monad, into the many-organed 
man; the savage tribe, into the civilized nation; the molten 
globe, into the habitable earth; the nebulous mist, into the 
starry universe. But what ground is there for his calling 
this, as he does, ‘‘the end result”? Completion is only one 
stage of evolution, Nature does not stop when she has 
reached its fulness. Ascent is followed by descent, develop- 
ment by decay. 
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“ The hills are shadows and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


“So careful of the type?” but no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, “ A thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 


And though out of death there comes often higher life, 
though the degeneracy of a part is for a while the pro- 
gress of the whole, there shall dawn at last a day when 
even this shall end, when degeneracy and death shall be 
unreturning downward steps; and finally a time when, so 
far as earth is concerned, the completion of evolution shall 
be universal dissolution; “the end result,” the end of all 
things. 

Dr. Smyth in his argument utterly ignores this most sig- 
nificant, most tremendous of all scientific facts. He devotes 
a chapter to ‘The Prophetic Value of Unfinished Nature.” 
But what the soul craves for is some word on the prophetic 
value of what, so far as earth is concerned, is to be finished 
nature. The word “nature” means now, both etymologically 
and scientifically, and will for ages so mean, that which is 
aboutto be. Will the time ever come when in all this universe 
it will have to mean only that which has been? Here is the 
one transcendent question alike of science and religion, the one 
whose negative answer by science would be a large part of 
‘ religion; and, alas! it is one his book, with all its breadth, 
fails to reach even the asking of. 

Must it, then, be inferred, from the unsatisfactoriness of 
what must be acknowledged as Dr. Smyth’s very able discus- 
sion of the subject, that science has nothing at all reliable to 
say about faith and God? Far from it: the inference is 
only that it has nothing to say about a faith and a God that 
are outside of its own natural realm. His weakness all 
along is in trying to get from its lips the confession of a 
director for what is self-directed; that is, in trying to get 
from what he acknowledges as the all-embracing unity the 
confession that it is really a duality. His very title, 
“Through Science to Faith,” is misleading,— misleading in 
the same way as Pope’s famous line,— 


“Through nature up to nature’s God.” 


Faith will never be found by getting ‘through science,” 
or God by getting outside of Nature. Suppose they could 
be, suppose that Dr. Smyth had proved his thesis of a 
directing Power in evolution exterior to its own laws and 
forces, of what value would such a faith be to the soul’s 
deeper needs? —The God man wants is not one who gave 
things their definite form and direction “ before ever they 
came into sight,’ not one who can “ select and utilize stim- 
uli without being detected,” not one who is an “ exterior 


Power” to Nature, but one who is giving things form and’ 


direction now, one whose stimulus we can everywhere de- 
tect, one who is exterior to nothing that is. 

And yet it is hardly less misleading and unsatisfactory to 
speak of the Deity, as some do, as “‘in nature,” as if he were 
there ina box, or of nature as “ the garment of God,” Carlyle’s 
doctrine, or even of nature as “the manifestation of God,” 
as if it were something independent of himself. The larger 
truth, it seems to me, is that God is Nature, and Nature God, 
two terms, possibly two aspects, for the one All-embracing 
Unity. This, to be sure, is Pantheism,— because of its ill 
odor it is cowardice to avoid the word,—but at the same time 
it is Theism, the only real Theism, the Infinite One being 
necessarily the Pantheistic One. And in its higher meaning 
it satisfies man’s spiritual needs as nothing else can, gives 
alike to sense and soul an ever-present, directing God, is the 
only conception of him which can afford any significance to 
the Scripture-indorsed faith that in him we live and move 
and have our being.’ : 
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Dr. Smyth’s book, then, with all its other value, is of most 
value as one more sign put up, with the warning on it that 
science is not a thoroughfare. What is needed in man’s 
work is no longer to waste energy in trying to get through it 
an entrance into faith, but to enlarge the thing itself, make 
it include all nature, its spiritual as well as material side, its 
director as well as direction, and so make it to be faith. 
Astronomers before Kepler, with their partial science, igno- 
rant of gravity and of gravity’s laws, explained the motions 
of the planets around the sun as due to the guidance of 
a special intelligent spirit which each of them had distinct 
from its own natural forces, just as Dr. Smyth would now 


. explain the movements of evolution in nature by ascribing 


to them a director independent of nature’s own inherent laws. 
But by and by a Newton came along, and widened science 
with the revelation of a guiding force belonging to the plan- 
et’s very atoms, which each of them had in common with the 
sun and with the whole universe besides. That is what by 
and by a grander Newton will do with the movements of the 
planets and of all things in time as well as in space; that is,’ 
with evolution, will show that their Director is a Power which 
is a part alike of themselves and of the great Eternal Sun, 
And thus, when man at last gets at all the fulness of science, 
he will find, without any need of going through it, that he has 
got in the thing itself, in its profounder laws and forces, 
more than he ever dreamed of as belonging beyond it to the 
fulness of faith. 


SHARON, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


There are laws of the inner life as well as laws of out- 
ward-nature, and these Jesus seems always striving to set 
forth, He saw—what a moment’s reflection must make 
clear to us all—that, as human society is constituted, the 
great natural tie that holds us is the need of each other.— 
Selected. 

& 


The affections are richer than money-making, and the 
truth-seeking capacities and the richest affections are those 
which bind us consciously to the Infinite. Every kind of 
life is essentially superficial that does not bring the human 
heart nearer to the Infinite Presence and Love.— Thomas - 
Starr King. 

eo 


Religion should be the bread of life which cometh down 
from the high heaven of our most consecrated purpose and 
our most passionate desire. And, when it is this, it shall be 
not for our own hunger only, but we shall pass it on, “ like 
bread at sacrament, ” to others who are hungering for 
God.—John White Chadwick. 


a 


The swelling ocean can make no change in the orbit of 
the moon whose path it follows; and yet that rising and 
flowing tide purifies the earth, as each day it washes every 
shore. And prayer, though it does not change the provi- 
dential order, is the tidal swell of the human heart under the 
attraction of the Infinite.—/rank Walters. 


_ & 


Whether we will or no, we must take life as it comes to 
us. We can mould it a little, but for the most part it is a 
factor presented to us. To fret about it is to waste force. 
But we want something better than a stoical hardness. 
This is what makes it Juminous,—the conviction that its 
issues are all significant,—that it all has meaning.—Se- 
lected. 


——— 
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Einitartan’ Word and: Work 


THE Na hd BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Changes at Headquarters. 


_ At the last session of the Massachusetts General Court it 


was voted to enlarge the grounds about the Massachusetts 


State House, and to change the grade of Bowdoin Street, 
which now forms the boundary of the State House Park, 
Bowdoin Street adjoins the building at 25 Beacon Street, 
which is the Unitarian National Headquarters, The change 
of grade involved exposes the side wall of the Unitarian 
Building to a height of nearly ten feet at the upper end, 
This has required a considerable alteration of the appear- 
ance and arrangements of the National Headquarters. The 
windows of what was formerly the basement have been con- 
siderably enlarged, and the building faced down with brown 
stone all along the Bowdoin Street front. The turf on the 
corner has been relaid, the boundary lines reset, and the 
fence made over. A granolithic sidewalk has been laid 
along Bowdoin and Beacon Streets, and all the lower stone- 
work of the building has been pointed. The bill which 
passed the legislature simply provides that the abuttors on 


_ Bowdoin Street shall have damages paid to them, less better- 


ments. The Association has paid the bills for all these 
changes, but expects to be made good by the State. 

Inside a number of alterations have been made necessary. 
The basement floor has been lowered some three feet, 
which gives additional head-room in the basement and 
greater opportunity for the storage of stock. The coal-bins 
have also been readjusted to meet the outside conditions. 
The former entrance from Bowdoin Street, (now elevated 
ten feet in the air) has been made into a convenient and 
pleasant office for the treasurer and the treasurer’s clerk, 
and a new Bowdoin Street entrance has been made into the 
basement. This door is used for shipping purposes. 

Tn order to make the architectural effect outside appro- 
priate, one of the windows in the main book-room has been 
enlarged and a window-seat built under it. This has 
necessitated a readjustment of the shelving in the book- 
room,,and by skilful arrangement space has been secured for 
many of the small operations which formerly cumbered the 
desks of the book-room attendants. 

The book and tract stock, which has formerly been piled 
in a more or less heterogeneous fashion in the basement 
store-room, has been carefully gone over. New bins have 
been constructed, and the stock is now arranged in excel- 
lent order. Desk-room for a shipping clerk has also been 
provided in the basement, and all the shipping business is 
now transacted there, 

These physical operations have been accompanied by some 
changes in the office staff. The new publication agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins, has his desk in the book-room ; and the for- 
mer messenger, Mr..P. C. McMurdie, has been made book- 
room clerk, Miss F, L. Close, the former clerk in the 
book-room, becomes treasurer’s clerk, and has her desk in 
the new office behind the office of the assistant secretary. 

Mr. J. H. Sonntag has been appointed shipping clerk, and 
has his desk in the basement shipping-room. Mr. Washing- 
ton Mills, formerly engineer, has assumed the additional 
duties of janitor. The number of the staff is thus the same; 
but their duties are considerably readjusted, and a slight 
economy in salaries has been made possible. 

One other change in the disposition of the rooms at the 


National Headquarters should be chronicled, ‘The building 
was constructed before the organization of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, and no provision for that organization was made at the 
National Headquarters. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been anxious to offer every possible hospitality to 
the National Alliance, but the limits of the building have been 
inadequate. The Alliance has had the use of the small office 
numbered 6, and has used committee-room No. 3 for the meet- 
ings of its board of directors, The directors of the Asso- 
ciation have now been able to offer a choice of propositions 
to the Alliance for a readjustment, and of these the board of 
directors of the Alliance has chosen the offer of the exclusive 
use, for the time being, of room No. ro, the Alliance relin- 
quishing all use of rooms 3 and 6. This means that the 
Association has given away the last vacant committee-room 
in the building, The Association is glad to be hospitable, 
but the question of space at 25 Beacon Street has now be- 
come serious, The increasing work and activity of our 
fellowship will soon require a larger building. It is proba- 
ble that the Committee on the Supply of Pulpits, whose sec- 
retary has had his desk in the library, will: now occupy the 
small office, room 6, formerly occupied by the clerk of the 
Women’s Alliance, and the library will have to be occasion- 
ally used for committee meetings and other gatherings, unless 
the Association is to be much less hospitable in the future 
than it has been in the past. 


THE PRESIDENT, 


The president of the Association has preached every 
Sunday but two during the summer vacation, and on those 
two he has been able to attend to his duty as a member of 
the standing committee of the Union Church at North-east 
Harbor. Most of the preaching has been done at summer 
resorts in the union churches of North-east Harbor, Me., 
Magnolia, Mass., and Little Boar’s Head, N.H., in the 
Congregational church at Seal Harbor, Me., and in the 
Unitarian churches at Beverly, Mass,, Bar Harbor, Me., 
Hampton Falls, N.H., Manchester, Mass., and Winchester, 
Mass. He has also given one of the lectures in the Old 
South course in Boston, spoken at the meeting of the Han- 
cock Conference in Maine, and preached the sermons at the 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the church at Wilton Centre, N.H., and at the opening of 
the summer meetings at Nantucket, Mass. 


THE SECRETARY, 


The summer appointments of the secretary have been as 
follows: July 6, Vineyard Haven, Mass., the closing sermon 
before the Nantucket summer meetings; July 13, the Second 
Church, Boston; July 27, Brewster, Mass.; August ro, Con- 
cord, Mass.; August 17, Manchester, Mass.; August 24, 
York Harbor, Me.; August 31, Nahant, Mass.; September 
2 and 3, the session of the Western Missionary Council in 
Chicago, Ill.; September 7, First Church, Salem, Mass. ; 
September 14, Milton, Mass.; September 21, Waverley, 
Mass.; September 28, Medfield, Mass. 


“WORD AND WORK”’ JOURNAL. 


It is planned to have Word and Work present from month 
to month what will amount to a journal of the public pro- 
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ceedings of the president and secretary of the Association 
and the field secretaries, together with a similar statement as 
to all distinctively missionary services rendered by the State 
secretaries and by other persons, so far as the reports are 
obtainable. This will be done because it is assumed that 
these facts are of interest to the supporters of the Associa- 
tion, and not because the movements of these individuals 
are intrinsically more important than those of other workers 
for the same.cause. The officers of the Association find 
many reasons why it is desirable to keep their constituents 
well informed as to the details of their administration of 
the great responsibility laid upon them, 


MONDAY CONFERENCES. 


All persons who are interested in the Unitarian cause are 
cordially invited to attend a series of public meetings of an 
informal character to be held on successive Monday morn- 
ings during the fall and winter in the reading-room of the 
Building of the American Unitarian Association in Boston. 
It is proposed to make these meetings the occasion for dif- 
fusing information in regard to. Unitarian life and work. 
‘At these meetings some invited speaker will present some 
special cause or give an account of some particular branch 
of the national work. The president or secretary of the 
Association will always be present, and will be ready to 
answer any questions. 

It is hoped that it will become the habit of our ministers 
in the neighborhood, of the Alliance and Sunday-school and 
Union workers, to gather at the National Headquarters on 
Monday mornings to learn of the work which they are doing 
together, to enjoy social intercourse, and to inform them- 
selves ofthe promise and progress of their united endeavors. 

The opening meeting will be held on Monday, October 
13, at 10.30 A.M., in connection with the annual meeting of 
the New England Missionary Council; and the general work 
of the New England field and local New England confer- 
ences will be discussed. 

On the following Monday, October 20, the president of 
the American Unitarian Association will make a brief state- 
ment in regard to the plans and purposes of the national 
work in the coming winter; and the list of speakers and sub- 
jects for the succeeding Monday will be announced as soon 
as possible. On November 3 the secretary of the Associa- 
tion will report upon his October journey to the Western 

conferences. 


JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, 


A meeting was held September 30 of the Joint Committee 
of Conference between the Association and the Alliance. 
This committee consists of Messrs. Frothingham, Boyden, 
and St. John, representing the Association; and Mrs. Fi- 
field, Mrs. Peterson, and Miss Everett, representing the 
Alliance. It was decided that meetings should be held 
monthly, and that Miss Florence Everett should be secretary 
of the Joint Committee, keeping a record of its meetings. 

The object of this committee is to serve as the medium of 

communication between these two national bodies, to pre- 
vent misunderstandings and needless duplication of effort, 
and to keep each body well informed as to the plans and 
proceedings of the other. 
_ At this meeting, plans were discussed relating to the work 
in Faceville, Ga., and Bristol, Fla., and the promising open- 
ing for new work at Carabelle, Fla, Plans were also sug- 
gested relative to the points most needing a visit from Presi- 
dent Eliot during his coming November journey to the 
Southern field. Secretary St. John conferred with the com- 
mittee with reference to his October missionary journey in 
the Western States. 
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The Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


The summer just ended has given to most of our Sunday 
Schools avacation. Let us hope that it has provided new zeal 
and fresh interest. We rest that we may begin again with 
added vigor. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society will commemorate 
its Seventy-fifth Anniversary at Worcester, Mass., October 
16. There is no intention of holding elaborate exercises, 
but a fit recognition will be made. 
year a historical pamphlet is to be published, interesting for 
reading and valuable for placing on file. This will contain 
the chief facts concerning the organization, its rise, devel- 
opment, and present scope. In the new volume, “ History 
of Unitarianism,” now going through the press, there is a 
chapter which gives the main facts ; and that will be speedily 
available in addition to the other publication proposed. 

What I would like to do at this time is simply to go 
back about fifty years, and disclose the condition of. things 
at that time in our Unitarian Sunday{Schools. As we begin 
our work in the autumn, the customary perplexities arise. 
Some of them are serious, and others are merely on the 
surface. It may be a little encouraging to know that there 
are certain troubles that are continually arising, and I im- 
agine they will never disappear. 
then we are prepared to deal with them more patiently and 
philosophically. To discriminate between what is transient 
and what is permanent, what can be remedied and what 
must be constantly endured, will go far to restore courage 
and instil wisdom. 

In 1850 the Unitarian Sunday-School Society had about 
reached its majority, and offered its Twenty-second Annual 
Report. This is a document out of print, and is accessible 
to only afew. It has so much in it of suggestive value that 
I venture to reproduce certain portions. 

It seems that the secretary sent out circulars with certain 
questions, and sought answers in a large radius. He re- 
ceived many responses. He collated them, and gives the 
results in the words of ihe writers. The questions are as 
follows: 

1. Is it difficult to procure good teachers? If so, why? 

. Have you teachers’ meetings? How often? 

How many books in your Sunday-School library? 

. During what part of the year is your school kept? 

Do parents generally take an interest in the school ?- 
Do you teach the Christian doctrine systematically ? 

. What influence doyou think the Sunday School has had 
upon the community ? 

8. What will give greater power and usefulness to our 
Sunday Schools ? F 


TOU pPes 


I give below some of the answers to a few of the ques- 


tions. As I said before, they reveal very much the same 
conditions of trouble and cure that we find to-day in the dis- 
cussions of the Sunday-School Union and other .similar 
gatherings. 

Ls it difficult to procure good teachers? If so, why? 

“It is difficult to procure good teachers, and it is about 
as difficult to assign a good reason for it. We should bear 
in mind that ‘labors of love,’ in every community, are 
usually performed by a few; and these few are generally not 
persons of wealth or leisure. ’» 

“Tt is easy to procure competent and devoted female 
teachers, but not so of male.” 

_ “It is difficult for three reasons: 1. Lack of interest; 2. 
Lack of qualifications ; 3. Inconvenience of being from home 
during school hours.” 

“Good teachers become disheartened by the lack of paren- 
tal sympathy and co-operation.” 


Some time during the - 


If we realize these facts, © 
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“Want of culture in the willing, want of will and piety in 
the otherwise gifted.” 

“Of female teachers we say, no; of male we say, yes. 
Gentlemen tell us that, being confined all the week to busi- 
ness, they wish to be free on Sunday.” 

‘© Who can teach that which he has never learned?” 

“Ves, because it presents no field for the ambitious world- 
ling. ” 

“Our teachers are intellectual and devoted, and most of 
them are parents.” 

“An irregular, uninterested, unsympathizing teacher is 
worse than none.” 

“Yes, because several, who should teach, think they must 
go home immediately after service.” 

«Some of our teachers have been irregular in their attend- 


ance, and their classes have been broken in consequence,” 


Flave you teachers’ meetings? How often? 

“Ves, and we attribute our success to the full and clear 
explanations, which our minister each week gives us, of the 
lessons we are to teach.” 

_ “We have Bible classes of young men and young women 
preparing to become teachers.” 

‘6 We have no one to inspire us: we have little sympathy, 
and therefore are irregular in attendance. We perish for 
lack of vision.” 

“ Our teachers’ meetings are conducted by some one of our 
teachers.” 

“Teachers live so far apart that they cannot get together 
oftener than once in two months.” 

“Last summer, union meetings of the pastors, superin- 
tendents, and teachers of the several Sunday Schools con- 
nected with the three contiguous religious societies of our 
faith were held, sometimes at the different meeting-houses 
and sometimes at a place central to all three. The hap- 
piest results follow these reunions.” 

Do parents generally take an interest in the Sunday School? 

To this question the negative answers far outnumber the 
affirmative, It is sad to learn, from such authentic sources, 
that parents seem blind to the high agencies of the Sabbath 
School. 

“Of the parents, who together send one hundred and 
fifty pupils, not five of these parents ever stepped into our 
school.” 

“No, because the spirit of Mammon possesses them, and 
they follow where the spirit leads.” 

“Nothing is so much needed among us as an energetic 
co-operation of parents and teachers.” 

A superintendent in a distant State says, “‘ There seems a 
lamentable and almost universal deficiency in the interest 
taken by heads of families in the religious education of their 
children.” 

“Parental apathy! This depresses the zeal of teachers 
more than any one thing. Some mothers take an interest, 
but most fathers regard it with indifference.” 

Do you teach the Christian doctrine systematically ? 

To this question the replies are very various. The gen- 
eral tenor of them is that most teachers approve such a 
course, but they have not the requisite manuals, Very few 
object to teaching doctrines. 

‘We endeavor to teach the Christian doctrine systemati- 
cally, and the scholars love such teaching,” 

“T am convinced of the importance of teaching the doc- 
trines as our denomination understands them. We intend 
to devote a large portion of the coming year to such instruc- 
tion. I have been more and more persuaded of the need of 
such a course in these days.” 

*‘Our children are so ignorant of our specific doctrines 
that they are not only indifferent to them, but are easily led 
off to any other sect. We are continually cut into by this 
condition. In addresses to the school there is a summary 
of Christian doctrine given.” 
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‘We have suffered greatly from not having proper 
manuals of systematic doctrinal instruction.” 

‘*We need a manual which shall exhibit a complete sys- 
tem of Christian doctrines, suggestive in its details and 
adapted to the progressive stages of religious nurture.” 

What influence do you think the Sunday School has had upon 
the community ? 

On this question the whole diversity of opinion seems to 
pertain to the kinds and degrees of good which it is acknowl- 
edged the Sunday School produce. All testimonies conspire 
to prove them a timely and unmixed good to the Christian 
Church and the political commonwealth. 

‘‘ They help to conserve public morals and elevate public 
sentiment.” 

‘It awakens thought in regard to the true education of 
the young.” 

“ Tt has instilled religious and moral truth into the minds 
of children; it has trained them to reverence the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary; has greatly increased the attendance 
upon public worship ; has furnished suitable reading to. the 
pupils ; has been a signal benefit to teachers, and in mady 
ways a durable blessing to the community,” 

“IT look upon the Sunday School as one of the most 
powerful means of Christianizing the world. In regard to it, 
I think that ministers make a fatal mistake in considering it 
of secondary importance in their official duties. If the 
world is ever to be regenerated, it must be by keeping the 
children in the kingdom into which they are born.” 

From Missouri we have these words: “I would rather dis- 
pense with half the religious exercises of the church than 
close the Sunday School.” 

What will give greater power and usefulness to our Sunday 
Schools ? 

This important answer has drawn forth a great many 
mature opinions; but almost every letter contains these two 
answers: first, a ‘livelier interest on the part of parents”; 
and, second, “ more competent teachers.”’ 

X ‘An intelligent co-operation of teachers, parents, and pas- 
tor.” 

“Tt is our impression that, to give our Sunday Schools 
the greatest power and usefulness, there must be a reform, a 
radical reform, in at least three respects: 1. The parents’ 
interest in the work; 2. The preparation of the teachers; 
and, 3. A systematic ‘conduct of the lessons.” 

‘“‘7, More interest in them on the part of the pastors. 2s 
More preparation and piety in the teachers. 3. A less me- 
chanical system of instruction.” 

So much for 50 years ago. There is a very clear path of 
progress since this report was made. Let us take up the 
questions in their order. It is true there is a difficulty in 
procuring good teachers, and there always will be this diffi- 
culty. But I think it is accurate to say that the average 
teaching capacity in our Sunday Schools is higher than it 
I do not forget noble characters, 
men and women, who live in our memory as rare spirits in- 
fluencing the young in Sunday-School work in the past. But 
I am now speaking of the general average, the typical 
Sunday-School teacher of to-day. The requirements are 
heavier, and the work is more thoroughly done. 

As to teachers’ meetings we know that this is something 
of more common occurrence in our time. While we see there 
is opportunity for improvement in this respect, we ought to 
be thankful for what we have obtained. It is a recognized 
fact now that the teachers’ meetings are essential and help- 
ful, 

Next with regard to teaching religious doctrines, We 
have clear evidence that this has increased of late. The 
“requisite manuals” are available, and very few of our 
Sunday Schools object to this method. The instilling of 
something definite with regard to Christian history and faith 
is regarded as necessary. 
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The Sunday School is having also even more influence 
at the present time than before because of its wider rela- 
tions to the making of character and the creation of citizen- 
ship. These are added to the purely religious and spiritual 
culture. 

As to the helps in developing the Sunday School into 
greater power and usefulness, I think the responses of fifty 
years ago are very near the facts to-day. There is no reason 
why they should be different. The chief needs of the Sun- 
day School have always been apparent, and the best reme- 
dies equally well known. The paramount needs at the pres- 
ent time are the parents’ interest, systematic courses of 
lessons, preparation of teachers, and zeal on the part of the 
pastors. 

What is it, after all, that gives us renewed faith as we 
begin our Sunday School work after the summer’s relaxation ? 
It is not chiefly that we are able to polish our machinery and 
adjust the mechanism a little more nicely: rather do we take 
courage and go forward as we behold the sure progress of 
the whole Sunday School movement. ‘Like a tide it rises, 
slowly but steadily, filling the large and small indentations 
of the shore. The great gain of fifty years is mainly found 
in the deepened conviction that religious and moral educa- 
tion is absolutely necessary for the welfare of a democracy. 
That being settled, we may lukewarm or zealous; but in 
either case the principle follows us, challenges society and 
the church, and must eventually win the day. Therefore, I 
am never discouraged over the failure of plans and schemes, 
A fertile soil will always yield abundant weeds as well as 
profuse flowers. The great thing is to have a responsive, 
valuable soil. It seems to me I am not stretching the truth in 
saying that this is the case to-day. The Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society finds a wide-spread loyalty throughout the 
denomination, and is grateful for the renewed signs of activ- 
ity and progress which are visible now at the beginning of 
the autumn work. To all the workers in every part of the 
field we send our greetings and best wishes. 


The Summer at Chautauqua. 


BY REV. E. M, WILBUR. 


It is nearly thirty years since Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) 
John H. Vincent established on the shore of Lake Chau- 
tauqua in westernmost New York a summer Sunday-school 
Assembly under the auspices of the Methodist Church. 
Since its small beginnings in 1874 the institution has grown 
marvellously, has outgrown all sectarian limitations and 
become frankly and freely interdenominational, and has de- 
veloped into one of the most significant among the popular 
educational forces of the country. The present Chautauqua 
Assembly, parent of scores of similar “ Chautauquas”’ 
throughout the country, has become what may almost be 
called a splendid summer university, housed in substantial 
buildings, and the centre of a little city to which as many as 
fifty thousand persons come for longer or shorter periods 
each season. Religious interests have from the first played 
a leading part at Chautauqua, and long ago the visitors 
formed into natural groups according to their religious 
affiliations, held weekly meetings for worship or for social 
purposes, and in several cases built denominational head- 
quarters of their own. The authorities in charge have wel- 
comed such activity, and have offered lots free of charge to 
any church wishing to erect its own headquarters building. 
There are at present six such denominational houses and 
two. chapels upon the grounds, with yet others in prospect. 

From the beginning, Unitarians have visited Chautauqua 
in considerable numbers, coming both from churches in 
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neighboring places and from distant parts of the country; 
and several of them own permanent cottages there. Yet 
there has been no fair opportunity for them to find each 
other out or to draw closer together, while timidity in their 
surroundings has doubtless kept them from freely avowing 
their faith in a company in which they supposed themselves 
to be but isolated individuals. Unitarians visiting Chautau- 
qua have felt their own need of a church house there, and 
have spoken of the subject from time to time; but no means 
was seen for providing one. It remained for a student of 
the Meadville Theological School, Mr. F. A. Weil, who was 
spending the summer at Chautauqua a year ago, to realize 
that here was not merely a personal need to be met, but a 
rich opportunity for denominational effort to be grasped. 
As a consequence of his representations, the matter was 
presented to the directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and was cordially supported by them, with the 
result that a cottage was rented, and that during the past 
season. Unitarian headquarters have been maintained at 
Chautauqua with the most gratifying results. 

The conditions under which denominational headquarters 
may be maintained at Chautauqua are that no meetings 
shall be held at hours to conflict with appointments sched- 
uled by the Assembly, that the work done shall not be 
obtrusive in its character or method, and that no aggressive 
denominational propaganda shall be carried on. These 
regulations, binding equally upon all, are obviously wise, 
and are designed to subserve the interests of harmony in a 
gathering representing many and widely differing religious 
convictions. It is a mark of the catholic spirit prevailing at 
Chautauqua that no “ Evangelical ” line was drawn, and that 
Unitarians were unhesitatingly welcomed to the grounds 
upon the same terms as other denominations. 

The enterprise, once determined upon, was intrusted to a 
committee consisting of Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, President 
George L. Cary, and Mr. E. A. Hempstead, all of Meadville. 
An attractive cottage was leased for the season, occupying 
one of the most conspicuous locations on the grounds, and 
facing one of the two principal auditoriums, where many 
hundreds of persons were sure to pass it several times 
each day. The National Alliance gave its cordial aid by 
furnishing the tract table, a loan library, and pictures for 
the walls. For the immediate conduct of the enterprise we 
were most fortunate in securing Rev. William Channing 
Brown, of Littleton, Mass., to whose untiring zeal, affability, 
tact, and fine religious spirit the results achieved are mainly 
due. Mr. Brown himself reports elsewhere in this number 
upon the character of the work done. I shall attempt merely 
to summarize the results accomplished, and to urge the 
reasons why the work should be continued on a permanent 
basis. 

The original purpose of the various church headquarters 
at Chautauqua was to furnish a common meeting-place for 
persons of like faith. If our house had done no more than 
this, it would have amply justified itself. Unitarians who 
had been at the Assembly for years, keeping their faith to 
themselves, were astonished to see so many others like them, 
and were emboldened to show their colors. Unitarians, 
coming together from distant and often isolated parts of the 
country, looked each other in the face, compared notes, gave 
each other courage and inspiration, and went home again 
feeling a deeper sense of our wide national fellowship. Lone 
Unitarians, who have not enjoyed church privileges, came 
and heard Unitarian preaching, and enjoyed spiritual fellow- 
ship, and departed confirmed in their faith, The meetings 
held twice each week were a benediction, warming heart and 
stimulating thought. It was, on a small scale, a national 
Unitarian Conference lasting for eight weeks. 

Important as this phase of the work was, the effect upon 
those that were strangers to our faith, or hostile to it, though 
less easy to estimate definitely, must have been yet more 
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significant. The greater proportion of Chautauquans come 
from the South and West, where our churches are few and 
scattering, and where our very name is often unknown. It 
is no small achievement that in the aggregate thousands of 
such persons must have seen the sign. “Unitarian Head- 
quarters,” several times every day, must have been led to 
recognize Unitarianism as in some sense on an equal level 
with the other churches represented at Chautauqua, and to 
reckon with it as one of the active religious forces of our 
country. Whatever the immediate apparent results may be, 
it must eventually come to pass that no small number of 
these having had their interest thus stimulated will have 
been led to inquire further:into our faith. It is difficult to 


see in what other way our cause could so easily have been 


brought before the eyes of so many intelligent persons who 
were strangers to it. 

It was really no limitation upon the usefulness of our 
work that we might not carry on an aggressive propaganda. 
We may well be content if we have a field in which we are 
not driven into controversy and in which we can develop 
the positive message we have to speak. Such an oppor- 
tunity we had in the meetings twice each week. These were 
attended by many not of our fellowship, and ministers were 
frequently of the number. If in those that were present 
prejudice was caused to give way before intelligent knowl- 
edge, much was gained. If they further saw the beauty and 
positive inspiration of a free form of Christianity, we may 
count that much was done for both them and ourselves. 

Add to these results those more definite in their charac- 
ter,— that numbers came almost daily to make further in- 
quiries of Mr. Brown, that many borrowed our books to 
read or took away with them tracts and sermons by the 
dozen, eager to read and. digest them at greater leisure,—and 
it should be realized that the sum total of the season’s ef- 
fort has been a real and wide extension of our word and in- 
fluence in quarters where it is likely to bear fruit. The total 
expense of the movement to the Association has been $375. 
It may be questioned whether any equal sum elsewhere ex- 
pended has brought forth results at all comparable with 
those here noted. 

The question now presents itself whether the movement 
shall be continued. No one that has observed the work 
done this year has the least hesitation about the answer. 
To withdraw from a field where we have received so sincere 
a welcome and have made so auspicious a beginning would 
be justly interpreted by others as a confession of failure or 
indolence, and for ourselves it would be to throw away one 
of the most promising opportunities for usefulness that have 
come to us in a generation. It is not doubted that the au- 
thorities at Chautauqua would also feel that our withdrawal 
would leave a real lack among the religious influences 
there. 

For another season we may be content to hire a cottage 
for our headquarters ; but we ought to take immediate steps 
toward having a house of our own, better adapted to our 
purposes than another could be, and entirely under our own 
control. A very few eligible lots in conspicuous locations 


- such as would be necessary for our work are still to be had, 


They may be taken up at any time. We ought not to de- 
lay in securing one of them, even if we are not prepared to 
build at once. As for the building itself, it would add dig- 
nity and influence to our cause at Chautauqua. From a 
business point of view, it would be a good investment, since 
the rental of rooms for the summer would yield an interest on 
the first cost; and, with the building once provided, our 
work in it could be carried on each season with no outlay 
from general funds. The first season’s work was taken up 
confessedly as an experiment. It has succeeded beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. Our further opportunity 
and duty to continue the work thus begun, and to place it 
upon a basis of permanence, are clear to see. 
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Unitarian Headquarters at Chautauqua, 


BY REV. W. C. BROWN, 


Our work at Chautauqua was unique, as this famous in- 
stitution itself is a unique enterprise. 

In an institution which is well known throughout our 
country as a summer university, a public lyceum, and a 
pleasure resort, we took our place among the other Protes- 
tant denominations, adding our quota of influence and 
religious idealism to an enterprise where ideals are meat 
and drink, where they exercise a dominant influence and 
wield a significant power in the lives of men and women. 
We were welcomed upon the same terms and with the same 
hospitality as are shown the Presbyterian, Methodist, or Bap- 
tist denominations. 

Our several activities may be grouped se RL, tow beadac+ 
hospitality, library, literature, and meetings. 

1. Qver the front porch of one of the pleasantest of Chau- 
tauqua cottages there swung this sign, in gilt letters, “ Uni- 
tarian Headquarters.” Upon the walls of the front rooms 
were arranged pictures of our Unitarian leaders, prominent 
among which was that of Edward Everett Hale. Dr. Hale 
is Chautauqua’s saint and hero, and his name is one with 
which to conjure with Chautauqua people. The Unitarian 
house was open at all hours every day throughout the season 
of two months. The director was in attendance most of the 
time, We entertained visitors, held meetings, brought Uni- 
tarians living on opposite sides of the continent together in 
cordial relations. We established friendships between those 
who are seeking our life and those who have possessed it 
for years. In every way we sought to help Unitarians and 
others who came to us. 

On the evening of August 5 we held a public reception in 
honor of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who was at that time giv- 
ing lectures and holding labor conferences at Chautauqua. 
In spite of a pouring rain, a late hour, and the counter-at- 
traction of a reception to President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity at the Baptist headquarters, some hundreds of friends 
and strangers came to accept our hospitality and shake the 
hand of the genial, virile, lovable Col, Wright. The Uni- 
tarians in Chautauqua at that time rendered enthusiastic 
service: first, in contributing funds necessary to the enter- 
tainment of our guests; and, second, in decorating, receiv- 
ing, serving, and entertaining in a most charming and grace- 
ful manner, 

2. Our loan library of 200 Post-office Mission volumes 
was one of the most attractive features of our enterprise, for 
libraries are scarce in Chautauqua. One young woman from 
St. Louis read John Fiske’s four religious-scientific volumes, 
beginning with ‘‘ The Idea of God” and finishing with “ Life 
Everlasting.” Then she gratefully declared to me that they 
had made an epoch in her life. Ministers of many denomi- 
nations came for books, some of them repeatedly. It was 
‘‘ Jesus Christ and the Social Question’? by Peabody, Mar- 
tineau’s “ Seat of Authority,” ‘‘Small Ends of Great Prob- 
lems” by Herford, or the “Life of Parker’? by Chadwick 
which attracted them. 

3. The free tracts of the American Unitarian Association 
were given away to all visitors. Several ministers asked for 
one copy of each tract we publish, and went home to their 
various folds, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Orthodox, 
with a pile of literature one foot thick in their several trunks, 
and the imprint of the American Unitarian Association on 
the front page of each document, The literature of the 
Alliance and of the Young People’s Religious Union was 
useful. Several thousand tracts in the aggregate were dis- 
tributed to persons who will ponder over them and pass them 
on to friends, 

Of considerable significance was a complete line of the 
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publications of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, sent 
by Mr. Horton. Public school and kindergarten teachers, 
Sunday-school superintendents and officers, took decided in- 
terest in the manuals, leaflets, pictures, and books published 
by our society. Two public educators of national reputa- 
tion, besides the chancellor of Georgia University and other 
prominent teachers, became enthusiastic over our Sunday- 
school work. A man of note declared his purpose of send- 
ing for the kindergarten work, that his wife might use it in 
his own family. I think we did something to prove false 
the oft-repeated and unqualified statement that a// Sunday- 
school material is unsound, unscientific, unpedagogical, and 
worthless. The Christian Register, Unity, the Unitarian 
World (English magazine), and Zend a Hand were always 
on our reading table. 

4. Two meetings each week were held throughout the sea- 
son, all of them conducted by the ministerin charge He was 
assisted at different times by Prof. H. H. Barber of Mead- 
ville, Rev. W. R. Clarke of Andover, N. H.,Rev. T. C. Brock- 
way of Dunkirk, N.Y., and Rev. Martha A. Bortle, a Univer- 
salist minister in charge of a church in Hamilton, Ohio. At 
our more formal devotional service, held at ten o’clock Sunday 
morning, immediately preceding the great assembly preach- 
ing service at the Amphitheatre at eleven, we began the 
season with an attendance of 35. The following Sunday we 
had 62, and the next Sunday so many people came to us we 
were obliged to adjourn to ampler quarters. Through the 
hospitality of the administration we used the Hall of Philos- 
ophy, opposite the Unitarian building, during the rest of the 
season. ‘The regular attendance reached 150, and did not 
fall below 35. At one meeting I counted three ministers of 
other denominations than our own. Some of these ministers 
honored us with their presence several times. 

The Wednesday evening services were held in our rooms, 
and were attended chiefly by Unitarians. They took the 
form of religious conferences, often emphasizing the value of 
organization for the spread of religious ideals. The effort 
was to make them warm and hearty, with singing, prayer, 
address, and informal discussion. One of the most service- 
able gatherings of the season was a “ Fellowship Meeting,” 
which was held in the Hall of Philosophy on Denominational 
Day, August 7. A party of our Unitarian people from 
Jamestown, at the southern end of the lake, came to 
Chautauqua for the day. A company of our people from 
Erie happened to be on the grounds, and some ten or twelve 
other churches in different parts of the country were repre- 
sented. Addresses were given by Mr. Ernest Gordon of our 
churchin Erie, Pa., by Mrs. G. T. Taylor, of our movement in 
Salem, Ohio, by Rev. Martha A. Bortle of the Universalist 
church, and by the minister in charge. The closing address 
was delivered by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who described the 
duty and privilege, which every Unitarian enjoys, of holding 
a high allegiance to a significant and noble organization, the 
American Unitarian Association. He urged that we help 
to organize a fellowship of liberal people, sustaining and 
supporting high religious ideals, with the Association as a 
centre of influence. 

Upon the public register of our house the names of 391 
persons are recorded. Of these one-half are Unitarians, 
Universalists, or adherents of independent liberal churches. 
We had during the season 54 visitors from Jamestown, 17 
from Meadville, several from Dunkirk, § from Salem, Ohio, 
6 from Erie, Pa., 5 from Union City, Pa., 3 from Cincinnati, 
4 from Philadelphia, 1 from Toronto, 1 from Northumber- 
land, Pa., 18 from Buffalo, 9 or 10 from Cleveland, and 
some five from Rochester. It seems as if a Unitarian 
house at Chautauqua should be made a centre for 
strengthening the fellow-feeling among the members of 
these widely separated Unitarian churches, Why not a 
“ Fellowship Conference” at some stated time during each 
summer? Adherents of 39 Unitarian churches in this 
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country were visitors at our house during the season. The 


list includes San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Des 
Moines, Ia., Washington, D.C., Denver, Boston, and 
Great Falls, Mont. (preaching station). 

Our young people exhibited a loyalty in supporting our 
enterprise which was inspiring. Our reception to Col. 
Wright brought together, as mutual helpers and cheerful 
workers, a young woman from Palatka, Fla., an artist from 
Ypsilanti, Mich., a Hicksite Quaker from Ohio, a young 
man and his wife from Scranton, Pa., formerly of our church 
in Rochester; the worthy!son of one of the best-known Uni- 
tarian ministers of the last generation, with his gracious and 
affable wife, from. Philadelphia; a professor from the Chi- 
cago University and wife; a teacher of the deaf in New 
York City; a devoted member of the first church established 
in Pennsylvania, founded by the famous Dr. Priestley; a 
young lady living in West Newton, Mass.; a gentleman from 
the Church of Our Father in Buffalo; a lady from Parkside, 
Buffalo; one of Mr. Gannett’s faithful workers from Roch- 
ester; and a kindergarten worker in Chicago. The young 


lady who played our organ during the summer, with marked » 


ability and taste and without recompense, wrote me at the 
time of her departure that the pleasure had been hers in the 
delight she had taken in the privilege of working for a Uni- 
tarian enterprise. 

Chautauqua is a permanent institution and one of large 
significance for the future of our country and of our type of 
civilization. It has grown from a Methodist camp-meeting 
into a summer university, with the university spirit; from a 
cluster of tents to a city of substantial cottages. A deserted 
village in winter, it becomes in July and August a busy city, 
sometimes reaching a population of twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. In the matter of drainage, light, and 
water, it is well favored. A sewerage system, costing some 
$80,000, with sewerage disposal works; a good electric light 
system; and water of tested purity brought from never-failing 
springs,— these essentials are well provided. This past 
summer, with its constant rain and cold weather, has been a 
decided strain upon many a summer resort ; but Chautauqua 
has sunk its roots so deeply into the hearts of the people 
that an enthusiasm for building permanent structures spread 
through the town at the close of this unfavorable season. 
The Hall of the Christ, a fifty-thousand-dollar structure in 
limestone and brick, designed by Mr. Paul J. Pelz, the ar- 
chitect of the Congressional Library in Washington, is under 
construction. Subscriptions for a business and professional 
men’s club reached five thousand dollars in afew days. A 
woman’s club building fund is well under way. The proposi- 
tion to rebuild the Hall of Philosophy in Indiana limestone 
was received with enthusiasm. For the large supporting pil- 
lars, to cost about $250 each, subscriptions came in with great 
rapidity, until all but one or two of the twenty-four were 
taken. At a meeting to talk the matter over, one man de- 
clared he would pay for an iron truss to support the roof ; 
“for,” he said, “‘we want to hold this thing up.” That was 
the keynote of the enterprise. 

Hundreds of sturdy people stand behind Chautauqua 
with time, money, and support. It is held up with religious 
zeal. These people believe in it, they know its significance 
for the country, they will not let it fail. The Chautauqua 


idea, too, has spread. There are now some 150 Chautau- 


quas in this country, including the brave enterprise in 
Southern Illinois conducted by Rev. Jasper L. Douthit and 
his devoted sons. It was estimated in the spring that 
a million persons would attend these Chautauqua meetings 
during the season. The mother Chautauqua is the most 
important in influence and power of them all. 
lectual work in Chautauqua is creditable. Some of our 
best university professors lend their services to the institu- 
tion. Prof. Angell of Chicago University and Prof. Earl 
Barnes of Philadelphia in psychology, Richard Burton and 
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Edward Howard Griggs in English literature, Carroll Wright 
and Jane Addams in their special field, all had an important 
part in the work of this last season. These persons are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of Chautauqua’s accomplishments. 
This enterprise calls together a class of people increasingly 
intelligent, It is a place for strenuous work and hard think- 
ing. Increasingly, it is becoming a centre of influence for 
the whole West and South. It draws its constituency from 
every State in the Union and from foreign lands. ‘Thou- 
sands come from the Southern States to spend the summer. 
There were registered in the schools alone in July two thou- 
sand students, and in August the places of these were taken 
by two thousand more. Statesmen are glad to‘ use Chau- 
tauqua as a means of influencing public opinion. Repre- 
sentatives of the arts and crafts movement propose to 
build a medizval village, a centre of the arts and crafts in 
America. The Lutheran Church is establishing headquar- 
ters. The movement for “public beauty” in city life makes 
its strongest appeal and it exhibits its work here. All ideal 
causes desire to be represented at their best. A body of 
enlightened and devoted Chicago teachers establish and 
Maintain a model kindergarten. Hundreds are interested 
in all sorts of enterprises to increase Chautauqua’s power 
for building up the best life. Dr. Hale is strenuous that it 
shall become a complete arboretum of the State of New 


_ York. 


The benevolent, wise, shrewd, tactful, lovable, and in- 
genious man, Bishop John H. Vincent, under whose eye 
and by whose guiding hand all this growing, thrilling, puls- 
ing intellectual and social life has been inaugurated, has 
now withdrawn almost entirely from the work of active 
Management. He leaves it for his son, Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent of Chicago University, to carry on and develop the 
enterprise to which this virile and talented family is com- 
mitted. And this young man is a worthy descendant of a 
noble father. He has his parent’s wisdom, tact, and power. 
He is the kind of man one respects and honors from the 
moment of introduction. He understands the great work 
which Chautauqua is destined to do, and he is devoted to the 
enterprise. Inthe Chautauguan Magazine of last July, which, 
by the way, gives a full and vivid account of the whole 
Chautauqua movement, Dr, George E, Vincent describes its 
work as “an effort to include and keep in just proportion 
the different elements of wholesome, stimulating, and. sym- 
metrical living.’”” He says: ‘‘ Chautauqua is a clearing house 
of ideas. It aids the formation of public opinion, which 
must find expression elsewhere through society.” 

Yes, Chautauqua has a great future of power and in- 
fluence. In the centre of that plat of ground on the lake, 
beneath the branches of the forest which shelters a city of 
cottages, there is to be the Court of Honor, the very nu- 
cleus of Chautauqua’s future life. Upon this court faces the 
Hall of the Christ, the Hall of Philosophy, and Alumni 
‘Hall. It would be of great significance to the cause of lib- 
eral religion, as well as to the life of Chautauqua, if there 
could be, facing that spacious court, or near it, a Unitarian 
house, representing in fitting manner the religious ideals for 
which we stand. A centre for meetings, for social life, for 
our literature; a centre which shall claim the allegiance of 
Unitarians, Universalists, and liberal religious thinkers of 
every name. It should be conducted in the broad, tolerant 
spirit of human helpfulness, in hearty sympathy with the 
truly liberal Chautauqua idea, and the sign “ Unitarian 
Headquarters ” should hang over its hospitable door. Such 
a house, conducted in such a spirit, should do three things: 
first, it should make better Unitarians by showing them the 
significance in the life of a country, of the ideals for which 
we stand; second, it should be of great service to orthodox 
ministers and laymen in adding to their splendid audacious 
religious enthusiasm religious ideals of deep significance to 
the modern world; third, it should serve the ideal life of a 
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country by helping it to a more spiritual type of the Chris- 
tian religion, which shall claim the allegiance and support of 
many persons of power who are now outside the Church. 


In Iowa. 


BY REV, MARY A. SAFFORD, 


For several years the Iowa Unitarian Association has 
been interested in summer preaching at various points on 
Lake Okoboji, lowa’s most popular summer resort. From 
time to time the secretary and other ministers have preached 
there to large and appreciative audiences, and the conviction 
has grown that provision should be made for maintaining 
regular Sunday services in connection with week-day classes. 

This year the American Unitarian Association co-oper- 
ated with the Iowa Unitarian Association in providing for 
preaching through a part of July and August, and the results 
have been most gratifying. 

The secretary gave the opening sermon, and was followed 
by Dr. D. J. H. Ward of Iowa City, who spent several 
weeks at the lake, preaching on Sundays and _ proclaiming 
the truth through the week by readings and conversation. 

The large audiences, gathered from many different towns 
in Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota, have. listened with close 
attention to the sermons and readings; and at the close of 
the services many men and women have come forward to 
express appreciation of the liberal faith and to learn more 
about its teachings. l 

There is no doubt that Lake Okoboji is a most importan 
centre for liberal preaching, and plans are already being 
made for enlarging the work there next year. 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


It was my privilege last August to spend a week at the 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua, established and conducted for 
the past twelve years at Lithia Springs, near Shelbyville, 
Ill., by Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. Readers of the Christian 
Register have already had an. opportunity to read, in the 
articles descriptive of the present year’s assembly, written 
by Rev. Robert C. Douthit, a somewhat detailed account of 
the two weeks’ programme. So I shall confine myself to 
giving, in this issue-of Word and Work, some personal im- 
pressions which may help to fill in the outlines of the subject 
in the minds of any who are interested. 

Lithia Springs is easily reached from Chicago, vza the 
Illinois Central and Big Four Railroads, in a little over half 
a day’s ride. It is about a mile from Middlesworth Station 
on the latter road. The country south of Chicago is a flat 
prairie, with few trees and many fields of corn. The 
presence of trees in thick masses just before you reach the 
Springs warns you to look for something different from the 
monotonous country through which you have been travelling. 
But nothing could quite prepare your mind for the beautiful 
prospect into which you descend after passing the outer gate 
of the grounds, with its hospitable word of welcome printed 
above, like the outstretched hand of the genius of the place. 
There, carved out in ages gone, by the stream which now 
flows quietly along its southern edge, is a little valley let 
down below the level of the Illinois prairie as though to 
furnish a new Eden for the sons of men. Carpeted with 
green turf, the high banks oneither side covered with a thick 
growth of trees, it is easy to picture the place in imagination, 
before men came to it, as the haunt of deer and other wild 
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things, which, tradition says, used to visit these Springs’ in 
great numbers, as the birds still come. The springs, from 
which the place take its name and much of its distinctive 
character, are four in number, and are situated on the banks 
of the creek. One of them, at least, has been found by 
analysis to contain the rare mineral lithium; and all are 
prized for their medicinal value by visitors to the annual 
assemblies. 

It is these assemblies, and their originator Jasper Dou- 
thit, that are the attracting forces to the people from many 
parts of Illinois and from other States who visit the spot 
every summer. On my arrival, after the Twelfth Annual 
Assembly had been in progress a week, I found the green 
of the grass and trees broken by the white and brown of 
tents, and the picturesque grays and yellows of log cabins 
and cottages scattered among the trees. Near one end of 
the grounds is the chapel, built of slender oak trunks stand- 
ing upright, with sheathing behind, and new this last sum- 
mer. Between eight hundred and a thousand campers are 
estimated to have been on the grounds this season, besides 
the many from Shelbyville and other points, who came in 
for a day at a time. Those who come with their families 
settle down for the two weeks of the Chautauqua, some for 
much longer. The valley is cooler than the surrounding 
country; and, if there is a breeze anywhere, it is likely to be 
found here. So, for people far from the ocean or the gteat 
lakes, Lithia Springs offers a summer resort that will surely 
grow in popular favor as its beauty and accessibility be- 
come better known. Nothing like it, 6ne may safely say, 
exists in the region of country around. Such is the testi- 
mony of visitors from far and wide. 

The spirit of the place is worthy of its surroundings. 
Hedged in from harmful influences by the watchfulness of 
the management, the little community thus gathered, “far 
from the madding crowd,” lives an ideal existence. There 
is a police force on duty; but its members are indistinguish- 
able from the rest of the population, and no need of their 
presence was apparent to my observation. The Chautauqua 
spirit is found here, in its broadest and best form. The 
speakers and entertainers at the Auditorium, in the sessions 
that followed in quick succession through the day, were of 
all varieties of Protestant Christianity, as were the people 
encamped around. Yet one never heard of any clash be- 
tween these diverse elements. The morning devotional 
service, with which each day began, was led in turn by per- 
sons of different faiths; but those who took part spoke 
principally in the universal language of that spirit which is 
above intellectual beliefs. When a Unitarian minister a little 
later gave a series of class talks on the Old Testament, from 
the modern critical point of view, there was some shaking of 
heads over the innovations put forth; but no man thought of 
abridging his liberty of utterance. And when on Sunday 
morning he preached the sermon, assisted in the service by 
two ministers, one a Cumberland Presbyterian and the other 
a Methodist, who had heard him patiently through to the 
end of his class work, the unity of the spirit was seen to be 
triumphant. 

At no other Chatauqua, so far as I am aware, does our 
Unitarian message get the hearing that it does here. The 
patrons of the assemblies know that they are under Uni- 
tarian management, and rejoice in the fact because they 
know it means fair play for all.’ Mr. Douthit has never 
failed to show his colors, while yet he has been a Christian 
above creed and distinction of name always.. It would be a 
good thing for the Eastern Unitarians, and for those of the 
West also, who have contributed to help this missionary of 
our gospel in times past, to see what an influence he has 


built up as the outcome of his thirty years of life and service - 


with the people among whom he was born. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that in Shelbyville and the surrounding 
country Mr. Douthit is regarded by the great: majority of 
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the people in the same way that Edward Everett Hale is 
revered and beloved by the citizens of Boston.and Massa- 
chusetts. It is not that he is without some who oppose him. 
His strong stand on moral questions has won for him the 
dislike of men who have differed from him. But testimony 
is abundant on all sides that Jasper Douthit is one of the 
best and most widely loved men in Southern Illinois. He is 
loved for precisely those firm principles which have gained 
for him such enemies as he may have. He is known to 
stand solid as a rock for the best things; and for that people 
respect and love a man, even when they do not always think 
his wisdom perfect. The broadest freedom, the largest 
charity, the most uncompromising righteousness,— these are 
the principles that, because Mr. Douthit has created it, up- 
hold this Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 

It is its perfect freedom that should make this place a 
rallying point for the Unitarians of the Central West to a 
far larger extent than it has yet become. The constituency 
thus far is prevailingly orthodox in its religious sympathies, 
Any one who knows Unitarians will know that there is no 


danger of these sympathies being outraged if more of our ” 


way of thinking become patrons of the assemblies. We need 
such a meeting place in the West for the good of our de- 
nominational life, and still more for our inspiration in those 
causes that are beyond denominational limits. Is it to be 
supposed that any other body of Christian people would 
have been as indifferent as we have been these dozen years 
past to this opportunity for advancing the things most dear 
to us? It will be a shame upon us if we do not henceforth 
stand by Mr. Douthit and these assemblies better than we 
have yet done. There ought to be each summer hereafter 
an exodus to Lithia Springs during the two weeks in 
August when the meetings are held, of the ministers and 
people of our churches from Cleveland to Omaha and from 
St. Louis to Duluth. Nothing else would so much make for 
success to Mr. Douthit’s enterprise as just this personal 
interest and support. And we ought to give it to him, both 
for his sake and for our own good. Such help would be 
twice blest: it would hold up the hands of a man who is 
yearning for such recognition of his life-work by the wider 
Unitarian public, and it would do for our churches in the 
West what the highly successful summer meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals and Nantucket are doing for those of the 
East. 

It is no secret that these Chautauqua assemblies have been 
sustained at a heavy sacrifice by the Douthit family. It is 
not only that. Mr. and Mrs. Douthit deeded their ancestral 
estate to the American Unitarian Association at half its 
present value to save it for the work now being carried on. 
But the annual deficits, which have seemed inevitable, have 
been met in a spirit that is so rare as to deserve all the 
encouragement we can give. I do not claim that there may 
not have been leaks in the management or that the institu 
tion has been developed to its maximum of efficiency under 
difficult conditions. But I do know that, if ultimate failure 
overtakes it, the blame will be upon the Unitarians of the 
West, who have let it go unsupported by their presence all 
this time. Money has been needed from the first, and much 
has been voted by the Association. The local patronage, 
meanwhile, has grown steadily, and the deficits are decreas- 
ing, in spite of an opposition Chautauqua, so called, estab- 
lished a year ago at Shelbyville. This cannot compete, 
however, with Lithia Springs as a camping place; nor is its 
controlling spirit the same. I would that next summer 
might see delegations from twenty of our Western churches 
at Lithia Springs. Then the problem that Mr. Douthit is 
staggering under would solve itself. Fellow-Unitarians, we 
ought to see that this is done! 


God is not and lives not for himself, but to give him- 
self.—James Vila Biake. 
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Summer Work in New England. 


We are glad to present again the interesting story of the 
summer ministry carried on by students and ministers on 
vacation among the country towns and at seashore and 
inland resorts, where it is not feasible to maintain public 
Services the year round, but where six or eight weeks of 
consecrated and inspiring service may prove the leaven of a 
whole year’s better living. In a certain sense this story is 
largely a repetition of that told in previous years regarding 
this work; but each season brings its own distinction of 
changed conditions and results, and it seems to be the 
almost unanimous report from the different fields that at- 
tendance has been larger and interest more vital this sea- 
son than usual, It may perhaps be simply a reflection of 
the general prosperity of the times that the financial support 
of these summer services has been rather larger than hitherto. 
In the majority of cases all expenses have been met by 
regular collections. In one or two cases this is true even 
where the Association had expected to be called upon for a 
part of the support, and only in a few places did it appear 
that congregations which might easily support their own 
services were unduly willing to lean upon outside sources of 
support. Rather a smaller number of the preachers this 
year were divinity students, more places availing themselves 
It may be said of these that, 
almost without exception, they brought to their work eager- 
ness of personal service and closeness of personal interest, 
which made their summer work a real ministry, and not 
simply an occasional preachment. It is also to be said that 
a good proportion of the services rendered was wholly 
gratuitous, only expenses of travel being involved. No 
account can be rendered here of the large amount of really 
missionary service rendered in supplying the pulpits of 
regularly established churches both in and out of our own 
fellowship by our ministers on vacations, and incidental 
Open-air meetings, school-house services, and the like which 
pastors in country towns and seaboard parishes have been 
able to render in many places to good effect. 


Hancock Conference. One of the most interesting local 
conferences recorded in the lists of the Year Book is that 
known as the Hancock Conference in the State of Maine. 
It is made up, almost without exception, of churches holding 
services simply in the summer months, the one exception be- 
ing Ellsworth. Some of these churches have a permanent 
organization and a long history behind them, but the vicissi- 
tudes of New England country life have reduced their constit- 
uency so sadly that only in summer is it possible to maintain 
public services: others are made up entirely out of summer 
residents at prominent resorts, Al] share to a considerable 
degree the same problem and opportunities; for the great 
opportunity of them all is the exceptional number of able 
ministers of all denominations that spend their vacations in 
this vicinity. Few conference meetings, for instance, even 
near the great cities, can rejoice in programmes made up of so 
many able and distinguished speakers as the annual session 
of this conference presents. 

At Bar Harbor services are held in the graceful little 
chapel built by the Unitarians a few years ago. The follow- 
ing preachers assisted in the meetings this year: Rev. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, D.D., Rev. James DeNormandie, D.D., 
Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., Rev. 
D. M. Wilson, Rev. W. R. Hunt, Rev, E, W. Hunt, Rev. 
C. F. Dole, Rev. W. W. Fenn, and Rev. Bradley Gilman. 

At North-east Harbor, union services are held through 
the co-operation of people of various communions summer- 
ing here; and prominent representatives of the various faiths 
were cordial in volunteering their services, the ers 
being the programmes of preachers :— ve oe 
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Rev, William Adams Brown, professor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; Rev. William L. Worcester, 
minister of the Church of the New Jerusalem, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Boston, Mass.; Rev. John 
S. Penman, minister of the Central Congregational Church, 
Bangor, Me.; Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., president of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian Association, 
Boston; Rev. George F. Moore, D.D., professor in the 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge; Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., dean of the Harvard Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge; Rev. William DeWitt Hyde, D.D., president of 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.; Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, minister of the Channing Church, Newton, Mass. 

At Winter Harbor Rev. W. M, Brundage of Albany was 
in charge, and under his genial and energetic leadership a 
season of profitable church work was accomplished. Mr, 
Brundage also contributed much to the maintenance of ser- 
vices at Prospect Harbor through his interest and directive 
energy, preaching once or twice himself, and in co-operation 
with Rev. H. H.:Saunderson providing for the supply of 
other Sundays. 

At Sullivan Harbor, our little church which has for several 
years enjoyed the personal care of Mr. Saunderson, Mr. 
Roger S. Forbes of the Senior Class of Harvard Divinity 
School was stationed this year; and most gratifying reports 
are received of the fine quality of his work there. His 
frank and manly devotion, genial cordiality of spirit, and 
tactfulness of method all contributed to a service that was 
essential ministry to a plucky group of people who of their 
own endeavors sustain these services during the summer 
and keep up lay meetings throughout the rest of the year. 

Mr. Forbes also arranged for preaching at West Goulds- 
boro, a near-by town, preaching there twice himself, and 
securing also Rev. C. F. Dole, Rev, S. A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson, Rev. A. H. Coar, and Messrs. Henry 
W. Foote and A. B. Holmes of the Divinity School. 

The church in East Lamoine was fortunate to have one of 
our most experienced ministers and a warm friend of the 
parish in charge, Rey. D. M. Wilson of Brooklyn, 


Naples, Me.. For a second season the old church in this 
town has been open, with Rev. George M. Bodge of 
Westwood in charge. It is not distinctly put on a Uni- 
tarian basis, and people of all communions coming here for 
the summer attend its services, The attendance this year 
was good, A morning and evening service was held every 
Sunday in July and August; and, while the collections. were 
not sufficient to pay all expenses, under the circumstances 
they were satisfactory. As a former resident of the town, 
Mr. Bodge is able to exert a wide influence for good among 
the people during his summer sojourn, and gain for himself 
a larger hearing than any other Unitarian minister could have 
at present. But it is expected that the work may be. so 
developed as to be frankly enrolled upon the Unitarian lists 
of Unitarian summer stations in the near future. 


Ocean Point, Me. The only religious services held at 
this retired little summering place are those held under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Association, Usually, 
a student from one of the Divinity Schools has been stationed 
here for six or eight weeks during the heated season; but 
this year Rev. A. G. Pettengill of Waterville, Me., and 
Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale, both of whom have cottages, 
have taken the services in charge. The meetings are 
naturally of an undenominational character, all the people of 
the vicinity joining in with the Unitarians in seeking a 
ministry of simple, undogmatic, and reverent Christianity. 

The attendance was unusually large this season. One 
Sunday every seat in the hall was taken, and some people 
were standing; and the spirit of, interest was keen and in- 
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spiring through the entire series. The services of the 
preachers were generously volunteered, and Mr. Pettengill’s 
ready tact and energy in arranging the general details con- 
tributed largely to their success. It is good to note also 
that these meetings involved no expense to the American 
Unitarian Association whatever, the collections taken paying 
all necessary bills. There is no permanent population at 
Ocean Point; but the summer colony grows gradually from 
year to year, and it is hoped that before long we may have 
a little chapel in which our services may be conducted. 


York Harbor, Me. Some years ago summer services 
were regularly held at York Harbor for a number of seasons, 
many of the ablest preachers in the denomination being se- 
cured for them. A graceful library building, erected mainly 
by the liberality of Unitarian people, afforded a comfortable 
place of meeting; and a lot of land adjoining was held as 
the site of a future chapel. But for various reasons these 
meetings lapsed. It was determined this year, however, to 
try again the experiment of Unitarian preaching; and the 
results were so unqualifiedly satisfactory that there is no 
question as to their continuance in the future. The services 
were held at the Lancaster Hall, which was a bit too 
spacious, indeed, but otherwise admirably adapted to our 
needs; and a congregation of a hundred or more was present 
each Sunday. The preachers were Rev. Franklin C. South- 
worth, Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., Rev. John W. Day, Rev. 
F. A. Gilmore, Rev. Thomas Robjent, and Rev. Charles E. 
St. John. 

At the last meeting committees were appointed to consider 
the possibility of building a chapel and arrange for the 
meetings next year. York Harbor is fortunate in having as 
a part of its permanent summer population a considerable 
* group of loyally enlisted and generous-impulsed Unitarians, 
and much gratification is expressed, alike by the people them- 
selves and the ministers who conducted services, in the 
cordial spirit of co-operation and interest that prevailed. All 
the expenses involved in these services were paid out of the 
collections at the several meetings. 

The devoted interest of Rev. Thomas Robjent of 
Lawrence, Mass., who had a cottage at York Beach, con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the services. 


Isles of Shoals, N.H. For one full week in July the Isles 
of Shoals swarm with Unitarians, and Unitarian services are 
the privilege of every day. This year it was the determina- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association that besides this 
single week of summer meetings we should have regular 
services every Sunday through the summer. This was made 
the easier because the ancient meeting-house on Starr Island 
has passed into the control of the Association through an 
arrangement made between the owners and the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association. The management of the 
“ Oceanic ” also co-operated generously by affording enter- 
tainment to our preachers without expense while on the island. 
Of course, the situation of the Isles of Shoals made the hotels 
there suffer to the extreme the climatic infelicity of the cold, 
wet summer; and the appalling drowning tragedy which cast 
a shadow and gloom over them at the very beginning of the 
season affected the patronage for the year greatly, so that 
the Sunday services were not as largely attended as had been 
hoped for. Still, the meetings proved most satisfactory, and 
the experiment vindicated the wisdom of its undertaking by 
the results. The preachers all volunteered their services, and 
all other expenses were met by the collections. It is not in- 
tended to make these services denominational or to confine 
the preaching to that of our own ministers. 

The preachers this year were Rev. Thomas Robjent, 
Rev. C. Thurston Chase (Trinitarian Congregational), Rev. 
George H. Badger, Rev. Alfred Manchester, Rev. Herbert 
Mott, Rev. Bradley Gilman. 
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Foss’ Beach, Rye, N.H. Two years ago Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, secretary of the New Hampshire State Associa- 
tion, was commissioned to test the feasibility of holding 
Unitarian services at Hampton Beach, from which reports 
had come that liberal preaching might be acceptable. After 
a few Sundays’ trial it was manifest that conditions there 
were not in our favor; but meanwhile Mr. McDougall, who 
had not a penchant for idleness, even in vacation time, 
sought out another point a little farther along the coast, at 
Foss’ Beach, where a legitimate field for our work seemed to 
open, and for the last two seasons has held services there, 
to the great satisfaction of the people attending. At first 
there was some difficulty, this season, in securing a place 
for services, the only available hall having been engaged by 
representatives of another communion for meetings; but, as 
these people failed to appear, Mr. McDougall was notified 
by the proprietor, and services were held for six Sundays in 
August and September. While the attendance was not 
quite so large as last year (due to the bad season), the inter- 
est seemed more vital, and the promise for future usefulness 
more certain. 
tion. The collections were not large enough to pay ex- 
penses, and an appropriation from the summer preaching 
fund of the American Unitarian Association made the ser- 
vices possible. 


Fitzwilliam, N.H. The First Congregational Society 
of Fitzwilliam has a long and, on the whole, dignified and 
most worthy history. But the inevitable logic of events has 
brought it about that few of the ancient families connected 
with the parish are longer represented by families now resi- 
dent there; and only the pluck and determined loyalty of a 
small band of resident Unitarians have kept the organization 
intact, and insure a public worship for eight or ten weeks 
every summer in our name. This year, as last, Rev. F. S.C. 
Wicks of Brighton has had the services in charge, and, under 
his genial, energetic ministry, certainly no ground has been 
lost. Congregations have been larger this year than for 
many years past, and the interest of the people keen. It is 
to be regretted that the services reach but few of the home 
people of Fitzwilliam, so that the power and prestige of a 
local church is almost departed. But, on the other hand, 
more and more of the summer residents find in these liberal 
services their natural place of worship, not only of our own 
fellowship, but of others also, so that the work here has its 
very real value. The services are maintained wholly by the 
people attending, without aid of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Hull, Mass. In the summer of r1gor afternoon services 
were held in the Hull Yacht Club House -at Pemberton, 
under the auspices of the First Parish in Hingham. Rev. 
Harry Lutz, then of Rockland, had charge of the work; and 
an effort was made to bring together the Unitarian families 
who spend the summer on that part of the long Hull penin- 
sula. A succession of stormy Sundays, an inconvenient and 
poorly located place of worship, and the fact that the ser- 
vices could not begin until midsummer, all conspired to 
hamper the undertaking. But in spite of these hindrances 
the services justified themselves, and a foundation was laid 
for further work. 

Last spring the First Parish in Hingham again assumed 
the responsibility for the services at Hull. Mr. William A. 
Lawton, recently a student at the Meadville Theological 
School, was engaged to take charge of the work. The 
selectmen of Hull kindly gave the use of the town hall. 
A note explaining the purpose of the services, and asking 
the help of all people interested in their success, was sent to 
every family known to be in any way affiliated with Unita- 


rian churches in other places; and the name of All Souls’ 


Church was given to-the movement. This was done with- 


About forty-five was the average congrega- . 
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out regard to any formal church organization, but in the be- 
lief that a church is now, just as it was in the early apostolic 
days, a group of earnest people uniting to worship God in 
the spirit of the Master. From the name it was hoped that 
the community might better understand our catholic purpose. 

Under these favorable conditions, with the undertaking 
thus clearly set forth before the community, the services 
were begun the first Sunday in July, and were continued 
through August: At the end of the summer they had been 
abundantly justified, although it is not easy to describe the 
results, There was a good attendance at the services. 
Each Sunday faithful hands decorated the town hall with 
flowers. People volunteered to sing and play the piano and 
the violin. A few of the permanent residents of Hull be- 
came interested, and since have expressed their satisfaction 
that the services were held. These are the results of which 
it is easy to speak. But the real worth of the services can- 
not be described so readily. It can only be said that ear- 
nest people attended them, and that strangers came and went 
away, catrying into the great world about us something of 
comfort and the spirit of worship. 

_ Plans are now in hand for continuing the services next 
summer under conditions similar to those of the season just 
passed. ‘The First Parish in Hingham looks forward confi- 
dently to the time in the near future when All Souls’ Church 
at Hull shall become entirely self-supporting. From the first 
‘it has been increasingly so, and the support given this year 
justifies the expectation. And some of the people most in- 
terested in the movement carry also this wish deep in their 
hearts. They sincerely hope that some day the church will 
be able to build a permanent house of worship, a substantial 
and dignified chapel, which shall overlook the beautiful har- 
bor of Hull, crowded with its yachts and passing steamers, 
and shall constantly witness in storm and sunshine to our 
simple faith of labor and love and righteousness. 


Falmouth, Mass. An interesting and successful series 
of four services were held this year at Falmouth, in the 
Lower Town Hall, the preachers being Rev. Albert Lazenby 


_of Chicago, Ill., Rev, J. H. Crooker, D.D., of Ann Arbor, 


Mich., Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, and Rev. 
F. C. Southworth, president of the Meadville Theological 
School. Besides these more formal services a delightfully 
informal, unsectarian, and finely religious service was held 
at Dr, Lyon’s house every Sunday morning during his vaca- 
tion, to which the neighbors about found ready welcome. 


Shirley. During the summer months of this year one of 
the Cambridge divinity students, Mr. H. G. Ives, has taken 
charge of this old parish, residing in town and devoting him- 
self most energetically to parish work. The results of his 
ministry have been gratifying in every way. The attendance 
has been unusually large. A great many families have been 
called upon who for years have felt but slightly their con- 
nection with the old church. Young people have’ been inter- 
ested, and a general spirit of loyalty and hopefulness in- 
spired throughout the parish. 


Sudbury. Mr. L. Hayward of the Divinity School had 
this little parish in charge for ten weeks, preaching every 
Sunday, except when exchanging and calling among the 
people. During the larger part of the year only a monthly 
service with a regular preacher is held here; but an ener- 
getic Sunday-school is kept along all through the year, and 
a plucky branch of the Women’s National Alliance holds its 
meetings on Sundays when there are no preaching services, 
while in the summer months the constant care of one of the 
students brings a hearty impulse of new energy and vitality 
through his week-to-week ministry. 
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Publication Department. 


C. L. STEBBINS, PUBLICATION AGENT, 


The first book to be issued this Fall by the Publication 
Department of the Association will be a little volume of 
eighty-two pages entitled ‘‘ The Blood of the Nation,” by 
David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. In this “Study of the Decay of Races through 
the Survival of the Unfit,” which is the appropriate sub- 
title, Dr. Jordan starts. with two propositions: The 
first is, Zhe blood of a nation determines its history; the 
second, The history of a nation determines its blood. Into the 
discussion of these questions come the problems of heredity, 
the reasons for race-degeneration in times of peace and war, 
the all-important factors of race-development as influenced 
by the pursuits of peace in comparison with the occupations 
of war, and the causes and consequences of the survival of 
the unfit. The style of the book is terse and lucid, the logic 
forcible and convincing. Dr. Jordan has made a broad and 
thorough study of evolution in its many aspects, and here 
in a small volume, whose worth is not at all to be judged by 
its size, are condensed some well thought out results of his 
researches, The book is set in especially attractive type, 
with rubricated title-page, and binding in brown paper sides 
and white parchment back, stamped in gold. The price is 
forty cents vet, postage about five cents additional. It will 
be published October 11. 

Then will follow within a week “ Some Ethical Phases of 
the Labor Question,” by Carroll D, Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor. There is probably no man in this 
country who has made wider investigations into industrial 
problems and labor conditions than Mr. Wright, and no one 
more capable of expressing sound and final judgment on 
matters pertaining to capital and labor. The present strike 
in the anthracite coal fields only serves to give added empha- 
sis to the author’s plea for a wider recognition in the science - 
of political economy of the human personal element involved 
in the laboring class. Human rights and politico-econom- 
ical rights should, after all, be one and the same thing. 
“Religion in Relation to Sociology,” ‘The Factory as an 
Element in Civilization,” ‘‘ The Ethics of Prison Labor,” are 
other topics discussed by Mr. Wright. The book, in its ex- 
ternal appearance, will mark a departure in the Association’s 
publications in that it will have a cover. design, which it is 
hoped by its suggestiveness will add to the general attract- 
iveness of the volume. The price will be one dollar ze?, 
with twelve cents additional for postage. 

By October 18 will be ready ‘Men and Women,” a new 
book by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. Dr. Savage here dis- 
cusses the respective parts that men and women play in the 
organization of society, their individual responsibilities and 
duties, their relations to each other and to their children, in- 
volving also the further questions of divorce and of women’s 
growing independence. A book of vital importance and of 
permanent interest, tracing, as it does, the successive steps 
from love and marriage through the various influences and 
opportunities which, rightly used, lead to the ideal home and 
all the noble influences for good which emanate therefrom. 
The volume contains 179 pages, and the price is eighty cents 
net, postage ten cents additional. 

The Publication Department has made arrangements with 
the English publishers of the new /ibdert Journal to be- 
come its agents in this country, and will be glad to receive 
annual subscriptions and orders for single copies. The cost 
of a year’s subscription will be $2.50, and the price of a 
single copy, 75 cents. A prospectus of the /ourna/ will be 
sent upon application, or a full description of the plan and 
aims of the quarterly can be found on page 1018 of the 
Christian Register of Aug. 28, 1902. The first number is 
dated October 1, and orders will be filled as soon as copies, 
expected at any moment, are received. 
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The Unit of Morals. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE, 


One of the earliest recollections of my life is of having 
been taken by a good old uncle to view some street pageant,— 
as [ recall it, the return of the veterans of the Mexican War. 
The old gentleman was a man of some prominence, and 
could, I suppose, if he had so desired, have witnessed the 
parade from some vantage that would have kept us both 
apart from the ‘‘madding crowd.” As it happened, how- 
ever, he did not choose to do this, but took me, little shaver 
as I was, by the hand, and from where we lived went over to 
Broadway to the corner of what was probably Amity Street 
or Waverly Place, now quite given over to trade, but then 
about the best residential section in New York. In those 
remote days no one thought of renting a window or a floor, 
as is done now, to view a procession; and from the City 
Hall to perhaps Fourteenth Street those who had not the 
good fortune to occupy houses stood upon the sidewalk and 
saw what they could. 

It was a chilly day, and, as usual, the procession was late ; 
but while I waited, gazing down the broad street, I happened 
to look behind me, and there at the front window, behind a 
big plate glass, sat a group,— a fine-looking man of perhaps 
thirty years, at his side a handsome woman, two boys, one 
about my own age, and upon his knee a pretty, curly-haired 
little girl. To this day I remember .their exact attitude, the 
picture of ease, the expressions of complete content, the 
smiles of anticipated enjoyment. Perhaps, if I had realized 
my uncle’s financial circumstances and some similar matters, 
it would have spared the deep heart-burn, the sense of*un- 
fairness, the green jealousy, the unconscious, if natural, viola- 
tion of the commandment, “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house,” 

We saw the procession, but for me the greater part of its 
-glory had departed. Oh, if only it had been allotted to me 
to have sat at ease, unjostled by the rabble of the street, in 
a splendid, warm apartment, how delightful it all would have 
been! This is all I remember of the day; but, at least for 
the purpose of the story, it is quite enough. Of course, we 
all know that modern literature frowns severely, as utterly 
inartistic, upon the moral, which in the days of Sandford and 
Merton and Beechnut and Jonas and Rollo were so painfully 
obtrusive and so insulting to the discernment of youth. 
Yet, as the reflections crowd in upon me, it seems that I can 
hardly forbear relating them, chiefly that by so doing, 
through devious ways, I have been led to an understanding 
of some vital truths that have lifted me out of and above the 
state of mind which that chilly day fastened itself upon me 
as a child. 

Some time afterward, how long I cannot say, but while I 
was still quite young, there was a sermon preached in our 
church which impressed my youthful and active imagination 
in a way dissimilar, of course, te the incident of the parade, 
but with much the same force; and the two incidents, taken 
together, did more in the way of character-moulding than 
might have been thought likely. Our family were strictly 
“ orthodox.’ Indeed, in that early time, when New York 
was provincial, almost colonial, especially in its religious 
prejudices, we could hardly have remained ‘‘respectable” 
else. The sermon that I have referred to was no doubt 
exemplary, as he who preached it was surely in pious ear- 
nest. The text was, ‘“ What shall it profit man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

Strange as it may seem,— for I was like most boys in their 
“teens,” and loathed sermons,— this one fixed itself indelibly 
upon me. All through the droning platitudes, while the 
good rector was urging his congregation to “ flee from the 
wrath to come, and to live a better life in order [for such 
was the unmistakeable inference] that the joys of Paradise 
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would compensate for the misery of self-denial,” my own mus- 
ings, going along, step by step, with his utterances, dwelt upon 
the day of the procession, and the vivid spectacle of the 
family group in the house fronting on Broadway. Yes, 
certainly, that must be a picture of heaven,—to sit at ease 
in Zion, and upon some fabulous streets of gold to witness a 
throng of less favored, and the wonderful sights unflecked 
with any blemish upon our own enjoyment. 

How long this sort of influence prevailed I cannot tell, 
nor exactly when, happening to read a brief paragraph, the 
current of my thoughts was completely diverted. The arti- 
cle was as “orthodox”? as the sermon had been, and re- 
ferred, in a strain of satire too venomous for a Christian 
journal, to the then rising spirit of Unity. It had some- 
thing satirical to say concerning the Unitarians, but the one 
item that impressed me was that such thought that “God 
was a gentleman.” The expression may have been honestly 
meant, but surely was not kindly intended. “God a gentle- 
man!” Certainly, that idea was iniquitous, almost, if not 
quite, blasphemous. Yet it stayed with me. I could not rid 
myself of the idea that, however, grossly phrased, there was _ 
a magnificent truth involved in the utterance. One does 
not need to be told of the process, partly, even largely, 
‘““sub-conscious,” by which all these several influences 
“ worked together for good,” how’ the seed falling upon 
the fairly good ground of a naturally religious disposition and 
an active intellect produced in due time fruit of a certain 
conviction, and a larger hope than any that ever the pre- 
cepts of “ orthodoxy,” however estimable, could offer. 

There is a value to the soul of man worth all else that 
the world can give, but the way to the heavenly rest is not 
sloth. The peace of God, indeed, “passeth all under- 
standing,” but no one’s comprehension. It is a way that 
may seem rugged, but is delightful. It is not that we 
crucify the charm and the love and the happiness of living, 
but the lusts of sordid self. Columbus found his Orient in 
the East. God thunders not his direful warnings out of a 
sky remote and above us. His impulse to good and his 
voice to man comes as in like manner he whispers to the 
lowly rootlets, ‘Come, climb up toward me.” Our brothers 
of the lowly world find their God in their perfection, ‘ bring- 
ing forth their fruit in its season.” The unit of all living is 
not man, but God in man, man saving his own soul by sav- 
ing others, not fearing hell, not even seeking heaven, but by 
becoming of one mind with all the great and good influences 
which, like legions of angels, he can call to his aid in all 
affairs of life by being of one mind with God. 

New York, 


Prayer. 


Spirit of love and truth and blessing, thou who dwellest in 
the loving and upright heart, we would walk to-day in thy 
fellowship, We would yield ourselves readily to the voice 
within that seems to be most divine. May there be ours 
that illumination which comes from moral obedience, and 
May there rest upon us in ever-fuller measure the blessing 
of moral conquest! One and another worthy deed may 
we come to do with the ease of instinctive action, walking 
among our duties and meeting them as friends tried and 
old. We would be humble in the presence of mysteries we 
cannot understand, and in the thought of truth we have not 
attained; but, encouraged by a growing confidence in our 
better selves, we would surrender ourselves to the dominion 
of the ideals that are calling us with promise of point and 
purpose and potency to our lives by redeeming us from our 
selfish selves, raising to a higher plane the life of every com- 
mon day, and making rare and beautiful all our interchange 
of fellowship and thought. Amen.— George Rudolph Free- 
man. ; 


a 
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Summon the Wee Battalions. 


Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ; for of such is the kingdom of God.— Luxe xviii. 16, 


Out of the Janes and alleys, 
Out of the vile purlieu, 
Summon the wee battalions, 
Pass them in long review, 
Grimy and ragged and faded,— 
Say, if you choose, with a tear, 
“These are the ones of His kingdom, 
And thus do I keep them here,”’ 


Here, where the tenements breed them, 
Gather them, gather them in,— 

Heirs to the kingdom of heaven, 
Bound in the maze of sin. 

What have ye done.to uplift them, 
These whom he loved so well? 

Oh, tiny and worn, unkempt and forlorn, 
Us of your heritage tell. 


. The faces, the wee, weary faces, 

Old ere their time, so old! — 

Who from his kingdom tore them, 
And into this bondage sold? 

Folk of the stately churches, 
Here is the baby host, 

Heirs to a Father’s glory, 
Marked with the grim word, “Lost !’’ 


The faces, the old, old faces, 
On bodies so wee, so wee! — 
Whose is the hand that crushed them, 
And made them the dreg and the ec 
“Suffer the little children,”’— 
Is this the answer we bear? 
That they live their lives in the haunts and hives, 
The children of dumb despair? 


—Alfred], Waterhouse. 


Puns in High Places. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Puns have been called “the lowest form of 
wit.” But the retort, “because they are the 
basis of all wit,’’seems not without reason when 
we find in what high places they are found. In 
the story of Saint Augustine’s mission to Britain 
we are told that Pope Gregory saw some fair 
young captives exposed for sale as slaves in a 
Roman mart, and formed an instant resolve to 
bring so noble a race as theirs to salvation. 
The short dialogue fairly flashes with the holy 
father’s play upon words. When told that the 
captives were Angles, “Not Angles, but angels 
they shall be” (on Angli, sed angeli), was his 
quick retort. 

“From what kingdom do they come?” 
“Deira.” , 

“Da Ira. From the wrath of God they shall 
be saved. Who is their king ?” 

. “Alle or Alla,” probably a form of Ella. 
“Alleluias. Praise to God he shall sing.” 
The Romish Church bases the claim to 

Peter’s autho: ity on this verse: “Thou art 

Peter [a rock], and upon this rock I will build 

my church.” 

The Talmud abounds in puns, or play upon 
the meaning of names. And even in the He- 
brew Scriptures, as when Micah, the prophet, 
foretells the ruin and desolation of the cities 
about him, he uses each name with a similar 
play upon its signification, as “In the house of 
Aphrah [dust], roll thyself in dust, . . . Achzib 
[a lie] shall be a lie to the kings of Israel,” in 
no spirit of frivolous jest, but in most bitter 
earnest. In such a mood does Katherine, the 


deserted wife of Henry’s youth and the queen: 


deposed from her throne, play with the titles of 
the cardinals who come to announce her humili- 
ation :— yi “ ; 
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“Holy men I thought ye,— 
Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; ; 
But cardinal sins and hollow hearts I fear ye.” 


It is the glitter of the sharp blade before it 
falls. 

Charles V. jested when he called the 
great city of Ghent his glove (gant, French 
word for glove), But kings’ jests have sharp 
points. Soalso, may it be said, has a rebel’s. 
The pleasantry of one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, “Gentlemen, we 
must all hang together or we shall be all hanged 
separately,” no doubt carried more conviction 
to the minds of his colleagues than amusement. 
But the grimmest word-play in existence is the 
riddle, “What is majesty stripped of its ex- 
ternals [m and y]?” and its answer, “A jest.” 

Science has produced one quite unintentional 
pun in the exclamation of Van Helmosst, “Es 
ist ein Geist,’”—“It is a ghost or spirit,”—which 
gave gas its name,—Gas and Geist being identi- 
cal in German. There is also a lighter and 
sweeter use of the pun in one of the dearest 
love poems on record, the one: written by 
Shakespeare when he wooed Anne Hathaway. 
Each verse ends with such a refrain as 


“To charm dull care Anne hath a way. 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway, 
To make night day, Anne hath a way.” 


This quotation is given according to the spirit 
rather than the letter of the verses, as I have 
not the poem within reach for reference. No 
doubt many other memorable puns might be 
cited; but enough has been said to prove that a 
pun is not to be scorned, since it is capable of 
being charged with the gravest import, with 
keen suggestion, and with emotion both sweet 
and bitter, as well as with the jests of some 
sportive mood. 


The World Celestial. 


My friend Rev. H, W. Thomas has handed 
me your review of my book, “In the World 
Celestial,” which I have read with interest. I 
note that you say, “That while the book is 
highly spoken of by Dr. H. W. Thomas, Dr. 
Minot J. Savage, Mr. B. O. Flower, and others, 
it can have but slight interest to one who is not 
willing to accept the unsupported evidence of 
mediums and their reports of scenes, etc., 
beheld in trance.” 

Permit mé to say that the revelations con- 
tained in this book do not depend upon the un- 
supported evidence of mediums, else it would 
not be accepted as true by the men named nor 
by myself. But does not the Christian Church 
at large accept statements found in the book 
known as the Holy Bible, which rest upon the 


unsupported evidence of mediums? The higher | 5 


critics tell us that Samuel was what is called a 
clairvoyant. Does not Paul, in his classification 
of gifts of the spirit, describe the varied forms 
of modern mediumship, and does he not tell us 
that he was caught up into the third heaven on 
one occasion, and does not the story of his con- 
version prove him to have been a clairvoyant 
and clairaudient medium? In a sentence, does 
not the faith of the world rest upon the revela- 
tions of mediums known as prophets, apostles, 
etc.? If God or the angels spoke to the people 
in ancient times, through men and women, can 
they not do so now? And, if Paul visited the 
heavens and returned to earth, is it not possible 


-| that others may have the same experience, or 
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has God changed his laws, to the great disad- 
vantage of the modern world? I do not be- 
lieve that he has. On the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that the so-called miracles, if they oc- 
curred as reported, occurred in accordance with 
natural law, and could, under the same condi- 
tions, occur again. J. A. BLanp. 
CHICAGO, 


Literature. 
The Incarnation of the Lord.* 


One who does not like the doctrine expounded 
in this series of sermons must still grant that, 
taken together, they form a piece of very skilful 
exegetical construction. A chain of texts is’ 
here forged, link by link, into what certainly 
looks like a sufficiently solid bridge to hang over 
the chasm of doubt. To be sure, one must 
start with belief in the infallibility of the texts, 
otherwise his judgment must demand some 
broader exposition of the thought of the 
Biblical writers whose words are quoted. Of 
course they said these things, but they said 
other things as well; and the judicious selection 
of another line of texts might yield wholly 
different results. 

Some of Prof, Briggs’s conclusions are not a 
little astounding, For example, on the strength 
of Saint Paul’s saying, “They drank of a spirit- 
ual rock that followed them, and the rock 
was Christ,” he identifies the person of Christ 
in his pre-existent state with that “theophonic 
angel,” the “Angel of the Covenant,” which 
led the children of Israel through their wander- 
ings. Again, the attempt to explain the double 
mind of. Christ, how he contained the fulness 
of God and was yet subject to the limitations of 
human nature, reads much like a page of “Alice 
in Wonderland” as compared with sober works 
on Psychology. 

The virgin birth is wholly reserved for the 
last chapter. Till that is reached, one might 
think Prof. Briggs had never heard of it, Both 
Mary and Joseph are spoken of as the parents 
of Jesus, and no hint is given that the incarna- 
tion has anything to do with the manner of 
Christ’s birth, At the end of the book, how- 
ever, we find the virgin birth treated as an un- 
doubted historic fact: only it is made of 
secondary and subordinate consequence. The 
incarnation in nowise needed or demanded this, 
it would seem; and yet it somehow came that 
way. 

Setting aside all question of the correctness of 
the interpretation of Scriptural meanings, one 
may say of the whole system of ideas unfolded 
inthis book that it is of secondary consequence. 
Over and over Christ is called the Saviour of 

*Tue INCARNATION OF THE Lorp. By Charles 


Augustus Briggs, D.D. New yore Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 
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the world. Yet nowhere is any intelligent ac- 
count given of the way in which this salvation 
is effected. The old orthodoxy said that the 
sacrifice of the Son of God appeased divine 
wrath, and this did assign a reason for the 
incarnation. The new orthodoxy has no such 
reason to assign. 
it regards as a small part of the mission of 
Christ. Yet, when it condescends to explain 
what was accomplished through the incarnation, 
it can only speak of Christ as the moral leader 
of his race. Plainly, the salvation of the world 
involved a change either in the mind of God, 
or in the mind of man. The religion of old 
days had no scruple about attributing anger and 
resentment to the divine mind, to change which 
it had a use for the special and unique incarna- 
tion. The religion of to-day is really limited in 
its belief to the change which Christ wrought 
(and is still working) in the human mind. This 
is to make him in effect the world’s supreme 
moral leader; and it does away with all need for 
a doctrine of the incarnation, save as that 
doctrine is broadened out to teach the progres- 
sive incarnation of the spirit of God in human- 
ity. Prof. Briggs’s book affords new evidence 
that liberal orthodoxy has not yet worked out 
for itself a foundation which the world’s reason 
can respect and approve. Great changes have 
been made, but great changes also remain to be 
accomplished, Meanwhile the leaven is plainly 
at work. None of us can now write the faith of 
the new Christendom that is to be, but out of a 
multitude of attempts in that direction the 
thought of the Church will grow to more perfect 
form. It is only fair to recognize the candor 
and sincerity displayed in Prof. Briggs’s treat- 
ment of one of the great themes of religious 
history, 


Hope Lorinc. By Lilian Bell. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co, $1.50.—The football on 
the orange and black cover of this book 
indicates the enthusiasm for athletics and the 
Princetonian affiliations of the young people 
whom Miss Bell describes here with character- 
istic zest. Her heroines must always add the 
pluck and frankness of honest, healthy boys to 
their distinctively feminine charm. They may 
make serious mistakes, but their truth and 
courage carry them through experiences in 
which weaker natures would go to the wall. 
They make the books in which they appear 
lively reading, and for their sake one forgets 
numerous exaggerations and improbabilities of 
character-drawing and plot. The slight picture 
of college life is unattractive ; but, fortunately, 
it does not claim to be representative. Miss 
Bell’s way of teaching the importance of sin- 
cerity may be open to criticism, but it is spirited 
at least. 


A DOWNRENTER’S Son. By Ruth Hall. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— Miss 
Hall has taken an unhackneyed subject for the 
theme of her fifth novel, the almost forgotten 
attempt to abolish rents, which caused consid- 
erable commotion in New York State about 
sixty years ago. The downrenters were tenants 
of land given by grant to the first patroons, who 
questioned their landlords’ title and declared 
claims of their own, founded on generations of 
occupancy. Miss Hall has described the con- 
test with knowledge and skill, and her charac- 
ters are strongly individual. She has givena 
picture of the farming folk of the community, 
which is as good work as she has done in any 
of the historical stories that have preceded this, 
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and which have proved their popularity among 
readers of widely separated ages. 


TYPHOON. By Joseph Conrad. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.— The simplicity of 
this book shows the hand of the master. There 
was a certain sea captain and there was a cer- 
tain storm; and the book gives us the storm 
itself in all its fierceness and menace, and, set 
against it, the man in his slow, unimaginative, 
taciturn, persistent defiance. This is a magnifi- 
cent description of the changes of sea and sky 
under a tornado, and the entire book seems to 
be not too much to give to it. If there is any 
writer of sea stories who could have done this 
better, we do not know him. Frank T. Bullen 
has set forth the loneliness and might of the sea 
as it appears to the man afloat, Russell may 
give us the sea romances, and Jacobs entertain 
with his unfailing humor, but the quality of this 
vivid, brilliant descriptive writing seems to be 
peculiarly the gift of Mr. Conrad. 


THE FLAG ON THE HILLTOP. By Mary Tracy 
Earle. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 90 
cents.— Miss Earle’s new book is a war-time 
story of Southern Illinois, the borderland of the 


Civil War, where neighbor was set against neigh- | 


bor by political sympathies and affiliations. 
Miss Earle was born in this very country; and, 
although that was after the exciting days of 
which she writes, yet her knowledge of the place 
and conditions isintimate, and she has produced 
a lively story, unmarred by sectional bitterness. 
A Southern boy is placed in the care of his 
Northern uncle, and the course of events which 
test his loyalty to his State and his loyalty to 
his uncle is full of interest. The story has al- 
ready appeared in the Vouth’s Companion. 


BABEL AND BIBLE. By Friedrich Delitzsch. 
Open Court Publishing Company.— This lecture 
on the significance of Assyriological research for 
religion has achieved a certain factitious notori- 
ety, because delivered, as the title-page ostenta- 
tiously informs us, before the German emperor, 
and consequently issued under an imperial 
guarantee, like the products of the boot-maker 
or hat-maker to his Majesty. But the royal 
presence and approval testify to the popular 
interest of the lecture rather than to its schol- 
arly work; and probably there are few, if-any, 
other Assyriologists who would commit them- 
selves unqualifiedly to all of Dr. Delitzsch’s 
positions. The book is entertaining, and its 
numerous illustrations will add to its popularity. 


Our LITTLE Porto RICAN CouSsIN. OUR 
LirTLe Hawatian Cousin. By Mary Hazel- 
ton Wade. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 
cents each.—The first of these books has been 
noticed already in the columns of the Christian 
Register, and the second deserves no less a 
word of welcome and commendation. It is 
a good thing for children to take an intelligent 
interest in our island neighbors, and these 
books are entertaining as well as instructive. 
The brown, childlike people and their curious 
customs are fairly described; and Miss Wade 
deserves credit for widening the knowledge, 
and therewith the friendly sympathies, of our 
children. 


THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. By Syd- 
ney C. Grier. Page & Co.—Laid on the fron- 
tier of India on the Afghanistan border, the 
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story is full of incident. A web of romance is 
_| deftly spun around the visit of an English girl 


to an outlying fort, where her brother is in 
command, and the simultaneous appearance of 
a special commissioner, sent out by the home 
government to reverse the policy of the efficer 


in charge. Adventure, war, native intrigue, the - 


terrors of protracted siege, sand-storms and 
earthquakes, keep up a constant excitement; 
and all -contribute to the human interest and 
the love plot, which are by no means neglected. 


OLD CHARLESTOWN. By T.T.Sawyer. James 
H. West Company.—Besides those who own 
Charlestown as birthplace or home, and will 
therefore take particular interest in these chap- 
ters reprinted from the Charlestown Enterprise, 
there are others who will value the book be- 
cause of its references to men and events of 
more than local celebrity. To select a few 
examples out of many, there are instructive 
sketches of Jedidiah Morse, E. H. Chapin, 
Thomas Starr King, and Oliver Holden, the 
author of “Coronatlon.” 


DororHy Dainry. By Amy Brooks. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 80 cents.—This story for 
the youngest readers describes the happy sum- 
mer of a group of little girls who are well 
brought up and have plenty of fascinating play- 
things and games. The necessary element of 
contrast is furnished by a small waif who is 
rescued from a forlorn, neglected life and made 
a worthy companion of the others. It is likely 
that most children will vote her the most inter- 
esting figure of the book, and there is certainly 
much more variety to her adventures and 
doings. The illustrations are by the author, and 
the book is printed in large clear type. 


Jesus THE JEW, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
By Harris Weinstock. Funk & Wagnalls.— 
As Christendom is indebted to Israel for Jesus, 
in whom the long process of Jewish develop- 
ment reached fruitage and seed, so Judaism in 
its turn is indebted to Christianity for Paul, 
who disseminated through the world the germi- 
nal principle of Israel. This is the fundamental 
thesis of Mr. Weinstock’s book, revealing both 
the candor and fairness with which he discusses 
various questions relating to Jews and Chris- 
tianity and their mutual relations, and also, per- 
haps, certain critical defects which appear most 
conspicuous in the chapters on Moses. 


THE QUEST OF THE QUAINT. By Eliza B.. 
Chase. Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach.—This” 
account of explorations, adventures, and roman- 
tic happenings in New Brunswick, is varied by 
the inclusion of many Indian legends and 
French songs, the latter given also with Eng- 
lish words and the music. The Restigouche 
River, Heron Island, the country around the 
Basin of Minas, and the still more out-of-the-way 
places visited by these good-natured travellers 
is yet unfamiliar territory to most of those 
into whose hands the book will fall. A score 
of illustrations, taken from water-color and 
pencil sketches by the author, help out the 
text. 


THE Roots oF CHRISTIAN TEACHING AS 
FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By G. A. 
Barton. Philadelphia—The object of this 
little book, containing fifty-seven brief homilies, 
is to show, practically, that the devotional value 


| 
| 
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of the Old Testament is unaffected by critical 
theories regarding the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of its several parts. Those whose spirit of 
devotion glows only after prolonged meditation 
upon profound truths will find little of value 
here, but such as are warmed by pious senti- 
ments will be comforted. The misprints are 
numerous and almost inexcusable. 


THE Cope or Joy. By Clarence Lathbury. 
Germantown, Pa.: Swedenborg Publishing 
Company.—The “Code of Joy” is the phrase 
used by Mr. Lathbury to signify the ten beati- 
tudes of Jesus, which stand to him as the 
principles of true being and, therefore, true 
happiness. He expounds them, one by one, as 
expressions of heroic force, the absence of 
which indicates the absence of true manhood. 
He shows that instead of standing for weakness 
they are in truth brimming over with pluck, 
courage, energy, and leadership, and the reward 
of following them is inherent and inevitable. 
Their doctrine is the doctrine of joy in right 
doing. 


Tom WINsTonE, “WIDE AWAKE.” By 
Martha James. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 80 
cents.—This book for boys runs along lines long 
familiar. A poor boy, ill-treated and apparently 
friendless, manages by pluck and perseverance 
to gain friends and make his way through re- 
peated obstacles until fortune and fame crown 
his efforts in time to give him a college educa- 
tion. The incidents include a baseball game, a 
race, and other sports. The conversation is 
lively, and there is no doubt that the book will 
win as cordial approval from small boys as the 
author’s My Friend Jim, published a year ago. 


THE HERR Docror. By Robert McDonald. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 40 cents.—It 
will be a long day before we shall find the equal 
to The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, the first 
volume of the attractive “Hour-glass Series”; 
but this is a worthy successor, with more of the 
romantic interest. The love-story of an Ameri- 
can girl and a German count in disguise is told 
with fidelity to national characteristics, and 
enough misunderstandings and complications to 
make the situations often funny as well as in- 
teresting. 


Literary Notes. 


Harriet T. Comstock, author of Zower or 
Throne, a romantic novel, to be published by 
Little, Brown & Co., is a New York woman by 
birth, but was educated and lived, until a few 
years before her marriage, in New Jersey. 
Mrs. Comstock will have the unusual good 
fortune of seeing three of her books, issued by 
three different publishers, come out this fall. 


A notable list of poetry is announced by 
Richard G. Badger. Among the titles are Zhe 
Dancers, by Edith M. Thomas; A Reed by the 
River, by Virginia Woodward Cloud; The 
Great Procession, by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford; The Legende of Sainte Caribette des Ois, by 
Gertrude Hall; Cupid is King, by Roy Farrell 
Greene; Days We Remember, by Marian Doug- 


las; Apollo and Keats, by Clifford Lanier; Zhe) = 


Song at Midnight, by Mary M. Adams; Eng- 
_ lish Lyrics of a Finnish Harp, by Herman 
Montague Donner; 7houghts Adrift, by Hattie 
Horner Louthan; and Zangled in Stars, by 
Ethelwyn Wetherald. Besides these, Mr. Bad- 

r makes a distinct addition to books in Je//es- 

tires by the publication of Maximilian, a 
play in five acts, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
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Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
The Strongest Master. By Helen Choate Prince. $1.50. 
Condensed Novels. By Bret Harte. $1.25. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By ‘Thomas Wentworth 


Higginson. $1.10. 
The Heart of the Doctor, By Mabel G. Foster. $1.50. 
Under Colonial Colors. By Everett T. Tomlinson. $1.20. 
Three Little Marys. By Nia A. Smith. 85 cents. 
‘ From L. C, Page & Co., Boston. 
Milton’s England. By Lucia Ames Mead, 
The Last Word. By Alice MacGowan. 
. From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
The Living Age. Vol. 234. July-September. 
From F.C. L. Clark, Lancaster, Mass. 
The Alcotts in Harvard. By Annie M. L. Clark. $1.50. 
, From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Ship of Dreams. By Louise Forsslund. $1.50. 
The Flight of Pony Baker. By W. D. Howells. $1.25. 
The First Christmas. By Lew Wallace. $1.25. 
he Maid-at-arms. By Robert W. Chambers. $1.50. 
Istar of Babylon. By Margaret Horton Potter. $1.50. 
York. 
S. Boutwell. 


. rom McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
ereecotees of Fifty Years. By George 
5.00. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Fuel or Fire. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. $1.50. 
The Leaven in a Great City. By Lillian W. Betts. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Theology and the Social Consciousness. By Henry 

Churchill King. $1.50. 
The Psychological Wlemietts of Religious Faith. By 
Charles Carroll Everett. Edited by Edward Hale, 


From Elder & Shepard, San Francisco, Cal. 
Baby Roland Booklets, 50 cents each. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
hee is a Girl? Song for high voice. By Bertram C, 


enry. j 

Mirth, For the piano, By Edward G. Harlow. 

Rosalie Polka. Forthe piano. By M.L. Merrihew. 

Words and Flowers. Song for high voice. By W. W. 
Lowitz. 

Mi Teresita. For the piano. 5 

Merry Pastime. For the piano. By Harry C. Smith. 

The Man at the Wheel. Song for bass voice. By Gerard 


arton, 
Summer Night. Song for high voice. By H. Clough- 
Leighter. 
Country Belle. For the piano, By Leo Oehmler. 
Cradle Song. For the piano. By T. L. Rickaby. 
aa Sleep, Song for medium voice. By H. Clough- 
eighter. 
Brave Boy’s March. Forthe piano. By Emil Otto. 
A Happy Day. For the piano. By Edward G. Harlow. 
Mazurka. For the piano. By T. L. Rickaby. 


By Teresa Carreno. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00. 
For sale by booksellers, or sett, postpaid, om receipt 


of brice by Ss 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
oe ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

‘or them, The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind, e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
low it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


f the UniTARIAN SuNDAy ScHooL Society, 25 Beacon 
Scmeer, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


1193 
THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of ‘Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, . - = Besten. 


The ANNUAL REPORT of the 


American Unitarian Association 


For the Fiscal Year 1901-1902 


iS NOW READY 


It contains the Annual Address of the President, 
the Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Librarian, and of various special committees, 
together with the Minutes of the 77th Annual 
Meeting. 

Sent free upon application to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St.,Boston 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrpH H. Crooxer, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SAMUEL A. Exrot, D.D. 


Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, BosToN. 


1194 
Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Rabbit-woman. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Above the basket-rim appears 
The cluster of their small pink ears. 


The little children come and stand, 
Holding each other by the hand; 


And they would like to, oh! so much, 
But Rabbit-woman says, “Don’t touch !”” 


I only wish I had the money, 
I’d buy them each a baby bunny. 


For the Christian Register. 


Billy’s Cap. 


BY L. H. 


Billy loved his aunt Geraldine dearly, but he 
did wish sometimes that she didn’t know so 
much about bringing up children. She was a 
jolly comrade, and seemed not much older than 
himself, except when she talked to his mother 
about the way she would cure Billy of his care- 
lessness if she only had a good chance. It was 
all right for her to know Greek and Latin and 
chemistry and mathematics, for, of course, if a 
girl graduates from Vassar, you naturally expect 
as much; and it was all right for her to advise 
Billy’s mother about the housekeeping, because 
she was taking a graduate course at a college 
where she learned how to cook eggs and beef- 
steak and wash dishes and iron shirts and live 
on a dollar a week or something of that sort. 
But Billy always dreaded the effect of her advice 
about children; and, when his mother went 
away for a fortnight with little Katherine, he 
knew trouble was at hand. 

“Do just what you think best, Geraldine,” 
his mother had said before she went away. 
“Dorothy and Billy are so fond of you that I 
know they will try to do all right while I am 
gone. I am very proud of my young sister; 
and, if you really think Billy ought not to be 
allowed to go to the lawn party, if he loses his 
cap again, I have no doubt you are right. I 
will not handicap you in any way.” 

“Oh, but mother and Aunt Geraldine,” Billy re- 
monstrated, “I won’t lose my cap again,—I truly 
won’t. It wasn’t my fault if I had to go to the 
boat-race without it, was it? I couldn’t see it 
when Miss Hastings was sitting on it, could I? 
I suppose Aunt Geraldine thinks I ought to 
have asked her to get up and shake her skirts,” 
he added with fine sarcasm. 

“Strange that she should happen to be sitting 
on it, wasn’t it?” murmured Aunt Geraldine. 

“And I’d like to know how I could find it 
yesterday when Katherine was using it for a bed 
for her doll!” 

“How did Katherine get it?’ queried Aunt 
Geraldine, in her calm voice. 

“Aunt Geraldine,” said Billy, with dignity, 
“T am just trying to explain to mother.” 

“Yes, dear,” his mother replied. “I know; 
but you say you will not lose it again, so it will 
be all right anyway.” 

Billy sighed. “Let it go then, but I think it 
is pretty tough a boy can’t ever keep his cap on 
a minute in the house. If you lay it down, it’ 


8 
gone for good. But you'll see, Aunt Geral- 
dine,” he said, brightening: “you will not catch 
me this time.” 

“Just hang it on your own peg every time you 
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come in, Billy,” said Aunt Geraldine, pleasantly, 
but in her grown-up tone. “Then you will always, 
always know just where it is.” 

Each year that lawn party was one of the great 
events of the late summer. It was held on a 
large estate forthe benefit of a home for orphans, 
in which all the ladies of the neighborhood were 
interested. There would be a Punch and Judy, 
electrical wonders, donkeys to ride, dancing in 
the afternoon, all sorts of games and sports. It 
lasted all day long, and Billy and Dorothy would 
not have missed it for anything. It was particu- 
larly exasperating for Aunt Geraldine to think 
of such a dreadful way to impress a needed les- 
son, though Billy was willing to confess that the 
lesson must be learned somehow; for only the 
week before his father had shown him a memo- 
randum of the caps he had lost during the last 
six months, and it was truly mortifying. 

Billy was wonderfully careful for the follow- 
ing week. He gave Dorothy five cents to help 
him look out for the cap. “You see, Dorothy,” 
he explained, “this cap is the very worst one I 
ever had. It is just like the colonel’s opera 
cloak. I think it’s regularly vicious, and just 
loses itself on purpose.” 

Dorothy stared in her own matter-of-fact way, 
and said solemnly: “Why, Billy, caps aren’t 
alive. They don’t lose themselves.” 

“This one does,” rejoined Billy, obstinately, 
“Look at it now, grinning at us from the peg, 
It’s just a-planning some more tricks. I know 
the critter.” He gave it a poke, and Dorothy 
laughed. 

But the cap behaved very well all that week. 
Dorothy picked it up once from behind the piano, 
where it had fallen over, and once she rescued 
it from Rollo, the puppy, who had found it 
near the woodpile, and once Billy himself had 
searched for half an hour one morning before 
he remembered that he left it up in the apple- 
tree the evening before. Still, all things con- 
sidered, the cap seemed to grow more accus- 
tomed to its peg, and spent its nights quietly 
there for the most part until Billy really began 
to believe that it had reformed. 

The day of the lawn party dawned cloudless 
and cool, just the right weather for sports and 
races, dancing and donkey-riding, and yet not 
so cool but that even old ladies liked to be out 
of doors. Aunt Geraldine was one of the young 
ladies who were.working hard to make the 
party a success, and she went down early to 
help give final touches to the tables and decora- 
tions. 


“Come on, Billy: it’s quarter of ten, and we} 


can go in atten. Perhaps Aunt Geraldine will 
let us in before then.” 

“I’m afraid she won’t let me in at all,” he said 
ruefully. “I can’t find that old cap.” 

“William Harrison MacDougall, have you 
lost your cap again?” cried Dorothy, in despair- 
ing tones. “Why, I went last night, the last 
thing before 1 went to bed, to make sure it was 
on the peg. It was all right then.” 

“Wasn’t it!” exclaimed Billy, eagerly. “I 
hung it up when I came in to dinner at night; 
and, don’t you remember, I wouldn’t wear it 
over to Harry’s in the evening, I was so afraid 
I’d lose it? And I haven’t had it once this 
morning. I’ve been working on my window- 
seat ever since breakfast.” 

The searching was half-hearted, so convinced 
were both children that it would be useless; and 
half an hour later they presented themselves at 
the big gate, Billy bare-headed, as so often 
before, and Dorothy very serious. 
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“If mother were only at home,” groaned Billy, 
“she would hear reason; but Aunt Geraldine 
never shows mercy.” 


Aunt Geraldine came to the gate when sum- 


moned, looking as anxious as Dorothy and even 
more sorry than Billy. “Please don’t tell me 
any such nonsense.as that, Billy,” she said 
rather severely. 
away; and, if you hung it there last night and 
haven’t taken it down this morning, why, then, 
it’s hanging there now. That stands to reason.” 

Billy admitted that it stood to reason, but in- 
sisted that all the same the cap wasn’t there; 
and even Dorothy’s testimony did not serve to 
soften Aunt Geraldine’s heart. 

“T shall say no more about it, Billy. I didn’t 
dream you would lose it so you couldn’t find it, 
and I have no doubt whatever that it is under 
the sofa pillows or down in the cellar or up in 
the attic. I will leave itto your conscience. If 
you think it right to come in, you may; and I 
shall say no more. Unfortunately, I cannot be- 
lieve that you and Dorothy are right about 
seeing it last night. Come in; but I don’t for- 
get that you agreed to the test, and that a boy 
of our family is usually expected to stick to his 
word, even in a trifle.” ; 

Of course after that Billy turned his back 
promptly and strode off down the road, wonder- 
ing why aunts cannot make things right the 
way mothers do and feeling the hot tears of dis- 
appointment close behind his eyelids, threat- 
ening to drop. 

Aunt Geraldine and Dorothy were not much 
happier. “I wish I hadn’t said he couldn’t 
come without his cap,” thought pretty young 
Aunt Geraldine; “but he ought to be cured of 
his carelessness, and then his cap must'be there 
somewhere.” 

The morning passed,..and the day grew 
warmer. Dorothy was standing near her aunt, 
watching some small children draw packages 
from a wonderful Jack Horner pie, when her 
aunt called her. ; 

“Please help me off with my jacket, Dorothy 
dear,” she said. “It’s too warm, and somehow 
it hasn’t felt right all the morning. My blouse 
is hunched up under it, and it will bea relief to 
get it off.” 

“I was just noticing how it humps up in the 
back,” said Dorothy, helping her aunt, so that 
the lace would not be pulled. “Why, auntie, 
here’s something in it.” And she drew forth a 
crumpled object. “Aunt Geraldine, you’ve got 
Billy’s cap,” she said accusingly. 

“Billy’s cap!” exclaimed Aunt Geraldine 
whirling round like a flash. “For mercy’s sake, 
how did I get that? Let me see. I hung my 
jacket on his peg for a minute, while I ran, 
upstairs for my watch. It must have caught in 
somehow. Oh, that poor, dear Billy!” 

Aunt Geraldine lost not a minute of time. 
She was afraid Billy had gone off somewhere; 
but, fortunately, she found him pegging away at 
his window-seat, very gloomy and grumpy. He 
looked up, and saw his aunt coming through 
the hall. 

“Oh, it’s all right, Aunt Geraldine. You 
needn’t bother about me, I tell you. I lost the 
cap all right, and I’m not a baby to whine over 
a party.” He really tried hard to speak cheer- 
fully, and his aunt had let him finish while she 
was getting her breath after hurrying. Then, 
to his everlasting amazement and anguish, his 
beloved aunt Geraldine’s lip quivered ; and for 
a minute he thought she was going to break out 
crying, just as Dorothy did on occasion. 


“Nobody has taken your cap — 


a 


— a 


_ catch in her breath that was almost a sob. 
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‘Billy, I beg your pardon,” she said with a 
“Tt 
was all my own carelessness this time, and your 
mother always did say you inherited your care- 
lessness from me. Now come back to the lawn 
party.” And she told the whole story, ending 
with, “And we’ll both try not to be careless any 
more at all ever.” 

_ Billy and Dorothy had “the time of our young 
lives,” as Billy told his mother later. Aunt 
Geraldine gave him two dollars more to spend; 
and, if there was any amusement on the lawn 
that day in which he and Dorothy didn’t share, 
T don’t know what it was. 

“But you needn’t tell me the cap didn’t do it 
on purpose,” he said to his aunt at night, as 
they walked homeward, tired, but happy. 

“I believe you are right, Billy,” said his aunt, 
with conviction. “That’s a terribly depraved 
object, I'll buy you a new one to-morrow.” 


The Prince and the Daisy. 


A prince went into the vineyard to examine it. 
He came to a peach-tree, and said, “What are 
you doing for me?” The tree said, “In the 
spring I give my blossoms and fill the air with 
fragrance, and on my boughs hangs the fruit 
which men will gather and carry into the palace 
for you.” “Well done!” said the prince. 

To the chestnut he said, “What are you 
doing?” “I am making nests for the birds, and 
shelter cattle with my leaves and spreading 
branches.” “Well done!” said the prince 

Then he went down to the meadow, and asked 
the grass what it was doing. “We are giving 
our lives for others, for your sheep and cattle 
that they may be nourished.” And the prince 
said, “Well done!” 

Last of all he asked the tiny daisy what it 
was doing, and the daisy said: “Nothing, noth- 
ing. I cannot make a nesting-place for the 
birds, and I cannot give shelter for the cattle, 
and I cannot send fruit into the palace, and I 
cannot even give food for the sheep and cows,— 
they do not want me in the meadow. All I can 
do is to be the best little daisy I can be.” And 
the prince bent down and kissed the daisy, and 
said, “There is none better than thou.”—JSe- 
lected. 


Bessie’s Buttons. 


Bessie was learning to sew on buttons. Her 
mother had marked the places where they were 
to go; and Bessie was sitting beside the open 
window, sewing them on her new dress. They 
were pretty white pearl, with little stars cut on 
every one. Bessie just loved to look at them as 
they lay arranged in a row on the window-sill, 
shining in the sunshine. 

“I’ve sewed on three,” said Bessie; and she 
reached out her hand for the fourth, when in 
some way she knocked six of them out of the 
window. 

“Dear me!” she said. ‘Now I shall have to 
go out and pick them up: I hope I’ll find them 
alll” So she took off her thimble, laid the 
dress across a chair, and ran out into the yard. 

Somebody was there before her, and had 
picked them up, every one. Mr, Toots, the big 
snow-white rooster, was standing under the 
window; and the last button was disappearing 
within his beak when Bessie came around the 


- corner. 


Now Bessie was very fond of Mr. Toots. He 
was quite tame; and, whenever she caught him, 
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she would lay her cheek: against his smooth neck 
and hug him. Whenever he saw her, he would 
come up on the doorstep “on purpose to be 
hugged,” Bessie said. She fed him every morn- 
ing, saving the nicest crumbs for his breakfast; 
and he loved to walk about the garden with her. 

But now, when Bessie saw what he had done, 
she turned and ran into the house as fast as she 
could. She was almost crying. “O mamma, 
mamma,” she said, “Mr. Toots has eaten six of 
my buttons; and he will die!” 

Mamma looked surprised, then she smiled. 
“Qh, no, Mr. Toots won’t die,’ she said. “But- 
tons are just the sort of things Mr. Toots needs 
to chew his food with.” 

Bessie opened her eyes wide at that, and her 
mother laughed. “You know Mr. Toots hasn’t 
any teeth,” sbe explained, “so he has to grind 
his food in a little tough bag inside of him, 
which is called his gizzard. But there needs to 
be something hard, like gravel stones or bits. of 
crockery, to mix with the food and help grind it 
fine as the gizzard squeezes and squeezes it. 
Your buttons with their fine edges will be nice 
for that purpose.” 

And just at that moment Mr. Toots answered 
for himself ina hearty voice, looking in at the 
door. ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!’’ he said, which meant 
“Nonsense, don’t worry about me!l”—Sxsan 
Brown Robbins, in Little Folks. 


A Luncheon-box Rhyme. 


If I only wished to grow fat, 
I would eat roast beef and all that; 
But, as I wish to grow thinner 
I eat what they put in the box for my dinner. 
—H.E 


My Jackdaws. 


I was once given a pair of jackdaws. Now 
I have invariably found that, when birds are two 
of a kind, they chum together, and you are 
nowhere in their affections. My jackdaws were 
devoted to each other, and ignored me. I kept 
them in a small back yard, paved with lead, 
surrounded by very high brick walls, At first 
the jackdaws hopped about contentedly enough. 
They were well fed, and they enjoyed the com- 
parative liberty allowed by clipped wings. 

But a June sun can be hot, especially on 
London leads. I thought the jackdaws must be 
happy because they were in the open air. I did 
not think of the effect of the unwinking sun. ~ 

When I went in the afternoon to give them 
fresh food and water, I found Romeo and 
Juliet staggering about, flapping their wings, 
with every appearance of approaching death, 
I brought them in, and telegraphed to Frank 
Buckland: “Jackdaws appear to be dying. 
Were left on hot leads too long. What shall I 
do?” 

He telegraphed back: ‘“Sunstroke, Try cal- 
omel.” But he did not specify the dose; and I 
knew nothing about calomel beyond its being a 
white powder, kept in a bottle in a certain 
leather medicine-box. I thought, however, a 
small teaspoonful would meet the requirements 
of the case. So I picked up Romeo, who 
seemed most ailing, and poured the dose down 
his beak; and to my surprise the calomel killed 
him like a bullet. Evidently, calomel was 
deadly to jackdaws. So I made up my mind to 
treat Juliet differently. I sponged her head 
with cold water and left her quiet. The next 
morning she seemed better, although she looked 
askance at me, as much as to say: “You killed 
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Romeo. We shall never be friends, you and I.” 
But we did become friends, nevertheless; and 
Juliet lived very happily with me. 

I am glad I-have not to record her death; for 
one beautiful autumn morning Juliet spied an 
open window, remembered she had wings,—for 
her wings after Romeo’s death had been equal- 
ized,—and away she flew with a joyous caw to 
meet some other Romeo. I felt a pang because 
of her ingratitude, but now I am inclined to 
think she did wisely and well.—Zady Stanley, in 
Youth's Companion. 


The Biggest Border. 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 

The drawing teacher was giving a lesson on 
borders to the kindergarten class. They had 
made colored borders on little. tissue-paper - 
handkerchiefs, and had discovered that numer- 
ous things in the room had borders. Then the 
teacher said, “I want you to put on your ‘think- 
ing caps’ and in a few moments be ready to tell 
me about the very biggest and nicest border 
that you know of.” 

Soon little hands fluttered in the air like 
white birds. Little Leona shook her hand so 
eagerly that the teacher smiled at her earnest- 
ness, and said, “Well, Leona, what is the very 
4 cest border you know ?” 

Leona’s face beamed as she answered, “Mis- 
ser Dean.” 

“T don’t understand, dear. 
border ?” 

“Tt’s Misser Dean,—he’s the nicest one I 
know,” explained Leona, gravely; “and he's a 
boarder to my auntie.” 


Where is this 


He knew an American. 


“Here, you little American girl, you pick up 
every piece of that paper!” was the command 
which a little visitor to Paris was surprised to 
receive from a policeman on the street. The 
child, who was with her mother, had torn-a 
piece of paper into fragments and thrown them 
on the pavement.) The embarrassed mother 
was obliged to stand by afid see her little 
daughter, who had probably never before been 
asked to wait on herself, pick up every bit of 
the offending litter, while the officer watched 
the process as grimly as if guarding a house 
breaker. 


On seeing the falls for the first time, little Joe 
remarked inquiringly, “Mamma, don’t they 
ever turn the faucet off ?”—Z xchange. 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 


after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


A Trusting Faith. 


There's nothing bright above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of the Deity. 


There’s nothing dark below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy love, 
And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again. 
— Thomas Moore. 


Our Wealth in Common. 


In a letter which I wrote to be read at a 
public meeting about the coal strike, I said that 
the Pennsylvania strike led the way directly for 
the only logical solution, the ownership of the 
coal properties by the State of Pennsylvania, or 
eventually by the nation. It is really pathetic 
to see on how many sensible people this idea 
falls as if it had never been broached before. I 
may say, of course, that the great majority of 
thinking men have studied the importance of 
such a solution; but a good many people whom 
you would class among thinking men have 
spoken to me of the suggestion as if it were an 
absolute novelty. 

To New Englanders in particular the sugges- 
tion is not a novelty, and you are happy to find 
that it is generally people who have been edu- 
cated under absolute governments or under 
feudalism who think of it as a novelty. Not 
always, but generally. The truth is that so 
soon as the men trained to English views of 
freedom landed here and could kick off the 
superstition of feudalism, as Winthrop and 
Winslow and the people of both colonies did at 
once, they went into the government ownership 
of the essentials. The government owned the 
roads from the beginning and almost to the end 
of the eighteenth century. For a little while 
turnpikes owned by incorporated companies 
were the fashion; but their failure was so appar- 
ent that, without exception, the turnpikes of 
Massachusetts are now a part of the public 
property. Originally, all churches were the 
property of the public, all school-houses were, 
as school-houses are to this hour. Indeed, in 
practice every church edifice is now so far a 
part of the public property that no tax is im- 
posed upon it,—more than would a tax be 
imposed upon the State-house or court-house. 

It is interesting to see that the light-houses in 
New England, as now in all the United States, 
are a part of the property of the public. It is 
only under the artificial system of the English 
courts that the light-houses in England are held 
to this hour by private boards. 

Naturally, in such a system, when they came 
round to whale fisheries and mackerel fisheries 
on any considerable scale, the fishing was car- 
ried on by partnership as large as the business 
required. The State did not send fishing-boats 
te sea, but the men who took the boats to sea 
clubbed together to do it. No one was paid 
special wages; but they shared, each man 
according to a lot determined upon, in the 
profits or in the charges of the voyage. 

Just as soon as it became evident that towns 
and cities must be provided with water by aque- 
ducts or reservoirs, under the natural genius of 
republican life the cities and towns undertook 
this work; and they now own the reservoirs and 
the water. We have advanced so far in this 
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natural system that the cities and towns now 
own large libraries which provide everybody 
with reading. They own large hospitals where 


everybody may be cured, as the State, from a 


very early period in the last century, has owned 
its own hospitals, and has refused to send its 
wards to what they call private institutions. 

In this way we have become familiarized with 
the ownership of wealth in common. Mr. Ernst 
tells us that Winthrop first used the word “Com- 
monwealth” for a political organization, the use 
of it previous to that time having been its use to 
represent the property owned by all, as com- 
mons for the feeding of cattle or the privilege 
of fuel in the public forests. To take other 
instances, the State preserved the beaches as 
landing-places for all sorts and conditions of 
men or women, and the shores between high 
water and low water are to this moment held 
in common. So the great ponds, as they are 
called in distinction from ponds which can be 
enclosed by private ownership, are used for the 
common right of all the people in the towns in 
which they are. When the time for the Erie 
Canal came, and the Champlain Canal, the State 
of New York builtthem; and it now owns them, 
to its great profit. To the profit of this reader, 
also, and of this writer; for the bread on our 
tables to-day is materially cheaper because the 
State owns these great waterways. 

The rule is perhaps nowhere put down as 
matter of statute or of constitutional right, but 
the principle seems to be simple. It is well for 
the State to keep its direct control of those 
properties or rights in which every person is 
directly interested. Such are the rights of 
water to drink, the rights of health and air. 
The State exercises absolute control. The State, 
so to speak, owns the air; and no individual may 
poison it, because fresh air is one of the neces- 
sities. The State controls the use of light, and 
places the limits by which my neighbor is re- 
stricted from cutting off the light from my 
home. 

In the case of fuel the practical question 
which arises is whether the fuel considered is 
or is not a matter of prime necessity for all the 
people of the State. In 1825, when a man was 
laughed at who bought a ton of anthracite 
coal, it would have seemed preposterous to 
compare the supply of that coal. with the sup- 
ply of water. And people have got into the 
habit, therefore, of thinking that the profit on 
anthracite coal is a sort of God-given privilege 
to what is, after all, a handful of people—only 
a few hundred thousand at the most—living 
between the Susquehanna and the Delaware 
Rivers. But this is a mere accident; and, if the 
supply of anthracite coal becomes necessary as 
an important part of the fuel supply of the na- 
tion, why, the State, which of course has the 
power, seems to have the duty of asserting 
again the contro] which it had in the beginning 
over these properties. Only one is coolly told 
now that the rights of property must be re- 
spected. Of course, they must, precisely as the 
rights of the people of West Boylston were 
respected when the State of Massachusetts 
found that it needed most of that town for the 
Metropolitan Water supply. And the people 
of West Boylston knew perfectly well that, as 
citizens of Massachusetts, they must stand out 
of the way; and they gave up their beautiful 
town to be made into a beautiful lake. They 
had to. The people between the Susquehanna 
and the Delaware Rivers must be taught the 
same lesson. When they took their lands, 
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they were citizens of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia; and they have held their lands subject to 
the conditions that, when The People needed 


the land, The People, which is the sovereign, 


would take them back and would use them. 

It seems to me rather curious that in a com- 
munity like ours people of the average intelli- 
gence choose to forget how much of all our 
property is now our wealth in common. This 
is certain: that for taking care of it and manag- 
ing it we people in Eastern Massachusetts 
practically pay more than a quarter of our 
income. The truth is that more than a quarter of 
our property is in our wealth in common. I 
find that at present those of my friends who 
have any property are yery glad if they can get 
5 per cent interest upon it. I observe at the 
same time that for supplying them with the 
prime necessities of justice, health, education, 
easy intercourse between house and house and 
between town and town, for providing them 
with books and open churches, and hospitals 
and public parks, the State of Massachusetts 
and the city of Boston require them to pay a 
third part of this 5 per cent. into the public 
treasury. ; 

The more cynical among them growl because 
of this requisition. But I observe that the 
same people send their children to public 
schools, walk on the sidewalk when they go to 
make afternoon visits or to cut off their cou- 
pons, that they send to the public library if 
they want to read their Adam Smith, and come 
to church if they want to hear Mr, Edward 
Cummings. Why the grumblers of this sort 
are disinclined to any simple measure which 
will save us from coal panics or famines, I can 
understand,—they will always grumble. But 
why people who are used to owning Boston 
Common and the Boston Public Library and 
Washington Street and Tremont Street in com- 
mon, who know that the school-houses, the city 
hospitals, and the Franklin Park are owned in 
common, why they should think it would be a 
very exceptional thing to own coal mines in 
common Ido not see. EDWARD E, HALE. 


Twentieth Century Club Lectures. 


In view of the increasing interest in the in- 
dustrial situation in the United States and the 
adjustment of the relations between combina- 
tions of capital and unions of labor the lecture 
committee of the Twentieth Century Club, Bos- 
ton, has arranged a course of eight evening 
lectures, covering the different phases of the 
industrial problem. Faneuil Hall has been 
selected as the most suitable place in Boston for 
such lectures. The lectures will be given as fol- 
lows: October 22, Prof. Henry Carter Adams of 
the University of Michigan, on “The Historical 
Background of the Labor Problem”; November 
5, Hon. Carroll D.Wright, United States: com- 
missioner of labor, on “The Wage Question”; 
November 20, Mr. Herman Justi, commissioner 
of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, on 
“The Organization of Capital: Trusts”; De- 
cember 3, Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, on “The Organi- 
zation of Labor: Trade Unions”; December 18, 
Mr. Edgar E. Clark, grand chief conductor, 
Order of Railway Conductors, on ‘‘Strikes”; 
January 7, 1903, Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
president of the Long Island Railroad, on “Ar- 
bitration”; January 21, the Right Reverend John 
J. Keane, archbishop of Dubuque, Ia., on “The 
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Rights and Duties of the Public in Labor Strug- 
gles”; February 4, the closing lecture will be 
upon the subject, “The Relation of the Indus- 
trial Problem to Democracy.” The lecturer 
cannot yet be announced. 

On October 9 the tickets will be offered for 
sale to the public. A course ticket, with re- 
served seat, $2. Single admission, without re- 
served seat, 25 cents. 


Institute Notes, 


Indications point to an unusually large and 
interesting meeting at Plymouth. The pro- 
gramme and the place and the opportunity for 
fellowship and social life among the ministers 
afforded by the close touch into which they 
will be brought with one another at the hotels 
are signs of promise which cannot fail. 

In these days of social unrest and_ political 
transformation it will be of great interest and 
help to hear Edwin D. Mead and Edward 
Everett Hale interpret the significance and 
worth of “Our Pilgrim Inheritance” on_ the 
ground which history has made sacred to every 
American. 

Will not this be a good time for our ministers 
to renew their faith in the Pilgrim spirit, and to 
find in such an environment and in such lofty 
themes inspiration for the year’s work? 

It has been decided not to issue a circular 
before the meeting of the Institute, but to bring 
the matter which would have been embodied in 
such a circular directly before the Institute at 
Plymouth. 

Every Unitarian minister who desires that 
the traditions of scholarship and ministerial 
efficiency should be maintained in our fellow- 
ship ought to make a special effort to attend 
the Institute at Plymouth, and to urge his 
ministerial brethren to attend. 

Thirteenth biennial session to be held at 
Plymouth, Mass., October 20, 21, 22, 23, with 
the First Parish Church, Rev. John Cuckson, 
minister. Programme: Monday, October 20, 
8 p.M,, sermon before the Institute, by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, minister of All Souls’ 
Church, New York City. 

Tuesday, October 21: 9.30 A.M., opening ad- 
dress by the president, Rev. W. W. Fenn; 9.45 
A.M., address of welcome by Rev. John Cuck- 
son; Io to 11 A.M., Prof. David G. Lyon of 
Harvard University, “Some Recent Explora- 
tions in Bible Lands’; 11 to 11.30 A.M., discus- 
sion; 11.30 to 12.30 P.M. Prof. Francis A. 
Christie of Meadville Theological School, “Re. 
cent Discussions of Synoptic Problems”; 12.30 
to I P.M., discussion; 4 to 5 P.M., Prof. Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, “The Christianity of the Early Church”; 
5 P.M. discussion; 8 P.M., social reception to 
the Institute by Rev. John Cuckson. 

Wednesday, October 22: Io to 11 A.M., Rev. 
Edward H. Hall of Cambridge, “Idealism and 
Mysticism”; 11 A.M., in memory of Dean Ever- 
ett: Prof. Josiah Royce, “Dean Everett as a 
Metaphysician” ;. Prof. Edward Hale, “Dean 
Everett as a Theologian”; Rev, Samuel M. 
Crothers, “Dean Everett as. a Man of Letters”; 

3 P.M., annual business meeting, election of 
officers, etc.; 4 to 5 P.M., President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, “The White Man’s 
Burden”; 5 P.M., discussion; 8 P.M., addresses 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston and Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale on “Our Pilgrim Inheri- 
tance.” 

- Thursday, October 23: 10 to 11 A.M., Prof. 
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George F. Moore of Harvard University, “The 
Problem of the Origin of Religion”; 11 to 11.30 
A.M., discussion; 11.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M., 
Prof. Charles R. Lanman of Harvard Univer- 
sity, “Some Current Misconceptions of Orien- 
tal Philosophy”; 12.30 P.M., discussion; I P.M., 
adjournment of the Institute. 

Hotel rates: The Samoset and the Plymouth 
Rock Hotels will receive ministers in attendance 
at the Institute on the following terms: Samo- 
set, $2.50 one in a room, $2 two ina room; Ply- 
mouth Rock, $2 one in a room, $1.50 two in a 
room. } 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. Co. will sell excursion tickets to mem- 
bers of the Institute from Boston to Plymouth 
and return during the session of the Institute 
for $1.10. These tickets will be good going 
October 20 to 23 inclusive, and to return until 
the z4th inclusive. Frank L. Phalen, Secre- 
tary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


Delegates arriving at Worcester the after- 
noon of October 15, and expecting entertain- 
ment for that night, will report at the Church 
of the Unity, Elm Street, as soon as they ar- 
rive in the city. There will probably be no 
reception committee at the station on the arri- 
val of train ; but there will be a Hospitality Com- 
mittee at the church, caring for all yisitors and 
friends. Trolley cars run conveniently néar. 

All signs point to a large attendance at 
Worcester October 15 and 16. The full 
announcement in another column provides all 
needed information as to place, speakers, sub- 
jects, and time. In another part of the Register 
will be found the names of contributing churches 
and Sunday-schools to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. Any church or Sunday-school 
which has sent in an annual contribution and 
has not received delegate tickets and notifica- 
tions will please report the omission at once. to 
me, 25 Beacon Street. There were a few con- 
tributions received so late that the names could 
not be published in this issue of the Register, 
but due acknowledgment will be made when 
the complete list is prepared. 
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The meeting on Wednesday afternoon, Oc- 


tober 15, at 4 o’clock, promises to be inter- 


esting and valuable. It is for the benefit of 
kindergarten and primary teachers. These im- 
portant Sunday-school workers are increasing 
in numbers, and are constantly bringing to the 
teaching resources of the Sunday-school a great 
deal of trained ability and intelligent devotion. 
The primary department in the modern Sunday- 
school has virtually a life of its own, while 
sharing in the general exercises. Among the 
cheering proofs of the progress in Sunday- 
school work is this deepened attention to the 
youngest pupils. This session of conference 
and discussion ought to lead to improved 
methods and define the true objects of primary 
Sunday-school work. 

It will be noticed that the first meeting on 
Thursday, covering an hour, from 9g to 10 
o’clock, will be conducted by the three living 
past secretaries of the Unitarian Sunday School . 
Society, Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Rev. G. F. 
Piper,and John Kneeland, Esq. This meeting 
will not be, as in former years, a devotional 
one, but be given to such personal and _ his- 
torical remarks as may seem fit to these gentle- 
men on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the so- 
ciety. These three ex-officers did valuable 
work in their day, the good results of which 
are perceptible at the present time. To all who 
cherish the traditions and welfare of our or- 
ganized Sunday-school work this meeting will 
certainly prove profitable and inspiring+ 

I have already referred to the commendable 
habit of sending out notices and calls to the 
teachers and pupils of the Sunday-school at the 
time of opening. Messages to the parents are 
also useful in making the opening session 
full and satisfactory. This has been the cus- 
tom for some time at the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston; and the result this autumn was signally 
cheering. Every teacher was in attendance, 
and nearly all the pupils were present who 
were able to come. Another method is to have 
a “rally day.” At the Newton Centre Sunday- 
school this was observed October 5. A circu- 
lar was sent out to the members of the school 
and to others, notifying them of this occasion, 
Stating the plans for the next year, and making 
an appeal fur hearty co-operation. Rev. Morgan 
Millar, the minister, conducts a course of 
“Studies in Human Nature and the Psychol- 
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ogy of Religion,” based on the now famous 
book of Prof. William James. The course of 
studies at this school for the coming year is 
“About the Bible.” 

I would call attention to the Sunday-school 
section in Word and Work issued with this 
number of the Register. In view of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society I thought it interesting to com- 
pare some things of fifty years ago with the 
conditions of to-day in Sunday-school work. 
I had intended to refer to the summer work at 
Chautauqua, which allies itself very closely with 
our special department. Chautauqua is an 
educational centre; and the Sunday School 
Society had a large exhibit of its publications, 
which were shown and explained by Rev. 
William Channing Brown to many inquirers. 
Mr. Brown, however, has treated this subject in 
the present number of Word and Work; and 1 
refer those who are interested to his account. 
It is pleasant, of course, to receive commenda- 
tion$ for our lessons from sources outside of 
our own denomination. Such indorsement 
proves at least that we are facing the right way 
in our methods. EpwarpD A. HorRTOoN. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Last week I said a word about the federa- 
tions of Young People’s Religious Unions and 
the splendid work that they were both doing in 
behalf of the local unions and the national or- 
ganization. Atthe present time we have five 
such federations,—the Essex, the North Mid- 
dlesex, the South Middlesex, the North Worces- 
ter and the South Worcester; and all of these 
are enjoying an active and vigorous life. In- 
deed, this federation movement, started within 
our body some two years ago, is now stamped 
with indubitable success ; and the time seems to 
have come for a still further extension of the 
work. 

I believe that, if the movement is taken prop- 
erly in hand, we can establish this winter three 
new federations. To accomplish this result, we 
must have the united interest and activity of 
ministers, local unions, and national officials. 

Let us see, first, what the proposal is. Ina 
word, I suggest and strongly urge that federa- 
tions be formed in the following localities : — 

(a) Inthe Connecticut Valley. In this dis- 
trict are the following young people’s societies, 
according to the last official lists: Bernardston, 
Deerfield, Florence, Northampton, Northfield, 
Pittsfield, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Brattleboro, 
Windsor, Vt.; Keene, Charlestown, N.H. I 
would propose that this federation be entitled 
the Connecticut Valley Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions. The present Neigh- 
borhood Gathering of Windham and Franklin 
Counties and Vicinity, which has done such 
good work in the past, would be an effective 
nucleus for the establishment of such a new and 
regular federation as I propose. 


(4) In the Plymouth and Bay district. In| 


this region are the following societies: East 
Bridgewater, Cohasset, Kingston, Marshfield, 
North Easton, Norwell, Pembroke, and Scitu- 
ate. I would advise that this federation be 
called the Plymouth and Bay Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions. 

(c) In Dorchester and Roxbury. In this dis- 
trict are the following young people’s societies: 
First Parish, Norfolk Unitarian, Christ Church, 
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Channing Church, Dorchester; First Religious 
Society, All Souls’ Fraternity, Roxbury; and 
Unity Club, West Roxbury. To these might be 
added the unions in Roslindale and Neponset, 
the union at the Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton, the Cudworth Guild, East Boston, and the 
Hawes Guild, South Boston. This federation 
might be termed the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions. 

Here are three possible federations which can 
be formed this winter if the local societies and 
the ministers concerned show the necessary 
inclination. I ask that this proposal be given 
careful consideration, and shall gladly welcome 
any suggestions or advice or offers of assistance. 
The national office will undertake to lead in this 
work if the local unions manifest any desire to 
co-operate. What is the response? 

Joun Haynes HouMEs, President. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


October 19, “Woman as a Citizen.” Prov. 
xxxi. 10-31. References: ‘Noble Woman- 
hood,” Charles F. Dole (the lending library of 
the Women’s Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, has 
one copy to lend); “The Woman,” “Growing 
Independence of Woman,” M. J. Savage. 5 
cents each. These may be obtained by sending 
order and money to the secretary. Harper's B., 
xxxiii. 1102; Aflantic, \xxxvii. 589; Public 
Opinion, xx. 429; “Woman’s Influence in Poli- 
tics,” H. W. Beecher; “Sesame and Lilies,” 
“Queen’s Gardens,” Ruskin. 


WomMAN AS A CITIZEN. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


One of the most important points in the 
study of life which we commend to our young 
people is the consideration of their responsi- 
bility to the society of which they are to forma 
part. Our human life is twofold, individual and 
social; and in our preparation for its needs and 
trials we are bound to devote much attention to 
the duties involved in our relations with the 
people of our own time and world. 

In this regard, let me say in the first place 
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that we are not bound to do anything that we 
cannot do. If we have no poetical gift, we are 
not under obligation to burden the reading 
world with a volume of poems. If we have no 
artistic ability, we are not obliged to afflict the 
public with bad music and worse painting or 
modelling. The dear Christ’s parable of the 
talents teaches indeed that each and all of us 
can improve and extend our natural abilities by 
a studious exercise of them. The lesson, how- 
ever, is meant to apply to our use of the gifts 
which we have, and which we shall certainly lose 
if we neglect to cultivate them. In printing 
these statements, I have in mind some aspects 
of the duties and responsibilities of women at 
the present time. The young girls of this gen- 
eration can hardly be made to understand how 
greatly the area of woman’s activity has been 
extended during the last forty years. I will not 
here pause to describe its limitations in the 
days of my youth. I will only say that in my 
school-days no colleges were open to women, 


nor was such a thing as college education, 


thought of for them. When, in the thirties, 
Oberlin College in far Ohio decided to admit 
negroes and women to its classes, and Lucy 
Stone, a farmer’s daughter, begged that she 
might be sent there, the only reply that her 
father could make to the request was, “The girl 
is mad.” The fact that she did manage to go 
there and to graduate with honors has had 
much to do with the gradual opening of college 
doors to women throughout the country. 

Each one of us women may rejoice in our 
share of the larger liberty now enjoyed by 
our sex. But it would be a great pity if we 
should rest satisfied with our own enjoyment of 
it. Ought we not to seek to make a fit return 
for the more liberal gift? 

The political efficiency of women is limited 
to several States, but the obligations of good 
citizenship are incumbent upon them in every 
State. Let us consider a little how these may 
be best fulfilled. 

First, let the good woman citizen keep her 
heart, since out of its affections will come the 
issues of her life. Let her cultivate an intelli- 
gent judgment of men and of measures. Let 


Ability is the poor 


man’s wealth. Many a man has a “snug roll” be- 
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a good wife has helped him to 
enlarge that “roll” by having 
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her maintain in her own mind a worthy standard 
of taste regarding literature, art, and the mani- 
fold requisitions of society. 

Next let her direct her attention to matters 
beyond her individual belongings. Her obliga- 
tions to her own family will be very great. 
Kindness, helpfulness, sympathy, are all impor- 
tant in the atmosphere of home life. Let no 
girl who is blessed with a home be content to 
do nothing to add to the pleasure and comfort 
of its other members. Home life affords the 
best training for all that may lie beyond it. 

Some young women instinctively adopt into 
their life-work the care of the sick and suffer- 
ing, while others experience a dislike to such 
Christian service. Surely, every one of us who 
enjoys reasonable health and leisure should de- 
vote a part of our time and strength to works of 
beneficence. These have now so wide a scope 
as to afford room for the natural diversity of 
taste and talent. Society now recognizes, as 
never before, the claim which the less fortunate 


' have upon those who are in easy circumstances. 


Those of us who have time and money at com- 
mand owe a certain proportion of these to oth- 
ers who are suffering cruel privations. The 
fulfilment of these obligations will be richly 
repaid, not only by the gratitude of beneficia- 
ries, but by the ennobling sense of service 
rendered and by the better understanding of 
human relations. I have already said that 
women can fully exercise the elective franchise 
in a few States only. In most of them school 
suffrage is conceded to them. This they should 
be earnest to exercise. In matters of public 
interest concerning which they have no vote, 
they can yet exert much influence, and can 
often be instrumental in starting and promot- 
ing new reforms and new improvements in the 
social status. 

As Christian women, our desires should far 
outgo the limits of our own advantage and 
pleasure. As students, we should strive to 
promote the general instruction of our country. 
As lovers of art, we should do what we can to 
promote a true understanding of its beauties. 
As guardians of the household, we are bound 
to uphold the standard of good manners. In 
much of my earlier life this phrase was current; 
“Only a woman.” How should we interpret it 
in our later reading? Only a woman! Only 
one of those whose offices in society are of the 
most vital importance to its well-being. Only 
the sister, the wife, the mother, the daughter, 
the home-maker. Let her who asks to be more 
than these words imply be most careful not to 
fall short of their deep and blessed significance. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
The fall meeting of the Associate Alliance will 
be held by invitation of the Hingham Alliance 
in Hingham, Mass., on November 5. 


The Monday Club.—The next meeting 
will be at 25 Beacon Street, October 13, at 10.30 
AM. Rev. George E. Littlefield will speak on 
“A Co-operative Church. William W. Peck, 


Secretary. 
Conferences. 


Worth Middlesex Conference.—The 
North Middlesex Conference, which holds its 
next session at Nashua on Thursday, October 
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23, will have for its principal speakers Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly, Rev. Caleb E. Fisher 
(Universalist) of Lowell, and Rev. William A. 
Bolster, D.D. (Orthodox Congregationalist) of 
Nashua. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference.— 
The fall meeting will be held in Duxbury, 
Wednesday, October 15. Programme: Con- 
ference on the Young People’s Religious Union, 
led by Rev. Fred R. Griffin of Braintree ; dis- 
cussion. Essay by Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
“The Social Conscience”; discussion. At one 
o’clock, collation. Afternoon session, business 
meeting, followed by a devotional service, led 
by Rev. Louis C. Cornish of Hingham. 

Those who may go to the conference will 
please leave the cars at South Duxbury. The 
present schedule of train service will hold over 
without change. 


Cape Cod Conference.—The Cape Cod 
Conference of Unitarian Churches held its 
fifty-third session, Thursday, October 2, at 
Barnstable. Rev. A. H. Spence, the resident 
minister, called the conference to order, and led 
the devotional exercises. In the absence of 
the president of the conference, Mr. Spence was 
chosen moderator, and Rev. M. R. Kerr of 
Sandwich scribe. The principal item of busi- 
ness was the adoption of a proposed change in 
the constitution, to the effect that the board of 
directors of the conference were replaced by an 
executive committee consisting of one member 
from each parish in the conference, together 
with the president and secretary and resident 
minister where any session of the conference was 
held. The main feature of the morning session 
was a Stirring address by Rev. George H. Badger, 
missionary secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association for New England. In. the after- 
noon, Rev, George Batchelor preached on ‘‘The 
Modern View of Retribution.” Rev. M. R. 
Kerr presented a paper upon “The Hebrew 
Prophets as Social and Political Reformers.” 
The conference adjourned to meet in Sandwich 
next June. M. R. Kerr, Scribe. 


Federation of Young People’s Soci- 
eties in North Middlesex County.— The 
fall conference of the federated. societies was 
held with the Stow Guild in the Unitarian 
church in Stow on Saturday, September 20. 
The morning session was opened by singing 
and a hearty word of welcome from Rev. J. 
Sidney Moulton, the minister of our Stow 
church. The president of the federation, Rev. 
W. C. Brown of Littleton, conducted the meet- 
ing. The subject for the morning was, “The 
Unitarian Church”; (1) “Its Home,” by Rev. 
L. B. Macdonald of Concord; (2) “Its Organiza- 
tion,” by Rev. Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro ; 
(3) “Its Word and Work,” by Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman of Watertown. Mr. Greenman was 
unable to be present on account of sickness. 
Mr. Macdonald spoke of the church building of 
all Christian ages. He told of the devotion, con- 


‘secration, and sacrifice which had gone into 


such structures. He described the purpose of 
the medieval cathedral,—a place where God 
dwelt, and where he could be approached by 
individuals through ritual and foi1m adapted 
to the setting forth of a spectacle before the 
multitude, not to the preaching of a sermon to 
a thinking congregation. With the Reformation 
came the “meeting-house,” a place adapted to 
preaching and teaching. Our New England 
meeting-house is of this type, and it often 
gathers around_it much of_the feeling of rey- 
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erence and devotion which belonged to the 
Gothic cathedral. 

The colonial architecture of this ancient house 
is beautifully adapted to the needs of our con- 
gregational worship. In closing Mr. Macdon- 
ald told of our beautiful and stately church in 
Concord, how the old church destroyed by 
fire has been replaced practically on the old 
lines of architecture. He gave us an idea of 
how the people of Concord loved the old 
church, how strong men wept as it was burn- 
ing; how seven generations of one family had 
sat in the same pew, and how the people have 
taken pews in the new church corresponding to 
locations in the old, and the feelings of love and 
affection for the old are fast gathering about 
the new. 

Mr. Hayward, in vivid language and with 
many an apt illustration, described the power 
of human organization. He pointed to the evil 
influences of society, which receive their great 
power through organization. The good forces 
should organize. Unitarian churches, Sunday- 
schools, Young People’s Societies, must become 
the channels through which vital life shall flow 
for the strengthening of the best in the world. 
Mr. Hayward’s prophetic and poetic insight and 
his real interest in young people and their prob- 
lems gave an impressiveness to his word which 
will long abide with those who listened. 

After Mr. Hayward, Mr. Ames of the Groton 
Y. P. R. U. read an excellent paper, which was 
followed by discussion and much good singing 
together. Hon. Frank A. Patch, president of 
the North Middlesex Conference, made a gener- 
ous, hearty, and stirring address to the young 
people, and Mr. A. W. Sawyer of Littleton 
joined in the discussion. 

The Stow Guild conducted a short and admi- 
rable devotional service, after which Mr. Moul- 
ton invited the young people to lunch in the 
vestry. 

At two o’clock the conference reassembled. 
After singing the roll was called, and short re- 
ports were given by representatives of the 
various societies. All of the federated societies 
except Chelmsford were represented. There 
were fifty-two out-of-town delegates present, 
representing ten societies. 

A paper was read by Miss Bernice R. Sher- 
burne of Tyngsboro ; and, after singing by the 
young people of Stow and Maynard, a collec- 
tion, amounting to $9.19, was taken, to help 
build a Unitarian church in Derby, Conn, 

Mr. John Haynes Holmes, president of the 
Y. P. R. U., gave the address of the afternoon 
upon “Our Unitarian Ideals for Young People.” 
The success of the Chautauqua work of Rev. 
J. L. Douthit of Shelbyville, Ill., was described 
by the president ; and extracts from letters writ- 
ten by a member of the Japanese Unitarian As- 
sociation were read. These two causes, among 
others, have been helped by the missionary 
collections of our federation. 

Upon motion of Miss Lawrence of Ashby a 
vote of thanks was given to the Stow Guild for 
its splendid hospitalities of the day; and, upon 
motion’of Miss Margaret Harwood of Littleton 
the speaker of the day received deserved recog- 
nition. 

Adjournment came at four o'clock, after a day 
of real pleasure and profit for all. The attend- 
ance was good in spite of unfavorable weather. 
Miss Florence K. Gates of Ashby is secretary 
of the federation. , 


Worcester Conference.—The regular iu- 


tumn session of the Worcester Conference was 
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held with the church in Ware on the evenings of 
The con- 
ference opened with public worship, and the ser- 


the 24th and the 25th of September. 


mon was delivered by Rev. Bradley Gilman 
of Springfield. His subject was the passive, or 


negative, and active, or positive, aspects of 
On Thursday’ morning 


Christ’s character. 
the devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
J. C. Duncan. He read and commented on 
the parable of the true vine. At half-past ten 
o’clock the president of the conference, Jona- 
than Smith, Esq., of Clinton, called it to order 
for the transaction of business. After the 
minutes of the previous meeting had been 
read and declared approved, a Credential Com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
W. E. Parker, Templeton, G. L. Lincoln, 
Ware, and Mr. Webb, Brookfield. Their report 
showed an attendance of nearly two hundred 
delegates and visitors. On motion of Rev. 
A. F. Bailey it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to draft suitable resolutions in 
memory of Rev. G. S. Ball. The president ap- 
pointed Rev. A. F. Bailey, Rev. A. S. Garver, 
and Mr. J. P. Cutting.. Their report as given 
in the following resolutions was unanimously 
adopted : — 

“In the death of Rev. George Sumner Ball of 
Upton, at the ripe age of eighty years, this con- 
ference loses one of its oldest members and 
most faithful friends. He was always ready to 
serve it by word and deed, and was its vice- 
president for more than a quarter of a century. 
He will be remembered as the ideal minister, 
both for the length of his pastorate in Upton, 
covering nearly a half-century, and for the 
quality of his service. He gave of himself 
without measure to his chosen work. He was 
an honor to his calling and a blessing to his 
fellow-men. 

“He will be remembered as the patriot for 
his shining record in the Civil War. He was 
the ‘fighting’ chaplain of the old Twenty-first 
Regiment. 

“His solicitude for the welfare of the soldiers, 
his tenderness, courage, and invincible good 
cheer made him the idol of his old comrades. 

‘‘He will be remembered as the public servant 
who made his own the interests of the State and 
community. He was foremost in every good 
cause: he was never weary and never lost heart 
in well doing. He was the type of the true citi- 
zen, using his life, his ability, his time, for the 
service of others. He lived for the good he 
could do. 

“He will be remembered as a man for the 
strength and beauty of his life, genial in per- 
sonal relations, tender and thoughtful at home, 
wise and judicious abroad: he so lived as to 
win the trust and love and honor and venera- 
tion of all who knew him. He was a conse- 
crated man, and was the mute but bright exam- 
ple of the truth he preached. The world is 
happier and better for his living in it. 


“We mention his name with pride. We are 


glad in the thought of his comradeship. We. 


rejoice in his memory, and we here gratefully 
make record of our appreciation of his lofty 
Christian character and of his great services 
to his church, his country, and his fellow-men. 
He rests from his labors, and his works do fol- 
low him. Respectfully submitted, A. F. Bailey, 
A.S. Garver, J. P. Cutting, Committee.” 

In moving the adoption of the resolutions 
addresses in memory of Mr. Ball were made 
by Messrs. Bailey of Barre, Wilson «f Hope- 


dale, jand Horton of Boston, all of them em- 
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phasizing the unselfishness and integrity of 
Mr. Ball’s character. A report of the addresses 
will be given next week. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Dorchester, Christ Church: The 
Young People’s Religious Union of Christ 
Church began evening meetings on Sunday, 
October 5, with a people’s service. These 
people’s services are held the first Sunday 
evening in each month in the main audience 
room, with special speakers and music. On 
this occasion the outside speakers were Mr. 
John Haynes Holmes, president of the na- 
tional organization, and Rev. Frank O. Hall of 
Cambridge. The collection of this meeting 
was divided between the new Clairvaux social 
settlement of Rev. E: P. Pressey of Montague, 
Mass., and the National Union. 

All Souls’ (Roxbury), Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist: The monthly church paper announces 
the following: Sunday, October 26, will be our 
All Souls’ Day. For two years past we have 
had such a day, and the success then has war- 
ranted the appointment of such a day for this 
year. The name is taken from the name of the 
church. However, it comes near All Saints’ Day 
and All Souls’ Day in the ecclesiastical year. It 
is also near the anniversary of the dedication 
of the church in 1889. The object of the special 
service is to get together as many as possible of 
the well-wishers of the church, On that day, 
with due respect to all others, we shall not 
hesitate to speak of our own and to rejoice over 
it. We come together in large numbers at 
Christmas and Easter. We may add this to 
the list of our special days. The service will 
be at the regular hour, 10.30. The minister 
will speak on the theme, “All souls are mine, 
saith the Lord.” 


Alton, Ill.—First Unitarian Church, George 
R. Gebauer, minister: The annual business 
meeting of the church was largely attended, and 
much enthusiasm manifested in the work and 
prospects of the church and its different organi- 
zations. Very favorable reports from the 
different committees were presented, showing 
the continued prosperity and growth of the 
church. The following were elected to serve 
on the board of trustees for the ensuing year 
Capt. D. R. Sparks, George R. Hewitt, John S. 
Roper, Dr. Waldo Fisher, S. F. Connor, A. H. 
Wuerker, and W. B. Pierce. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Joseph H. Crooker: 
The work of this pioneer college-town church 
has opened hopefully this fall. In the absence 


of the pastor on account of his son’s illness, his | 


wife, Rev. Florence Kallock Crooker, preached 
the opening sermon on Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 14. There was a large congregation. 
September 21 the church was well filled, 
with more students than usual at this time 
of year, to hear a sermon by Mr. Crooker on 
“The Sources of Blessedness.” The various 
activities of the society are being taken up 
with more than usual vigor. The Ladies’ Union 
(Alliance) has already completed its plans 
for the year; and at present the indications 
promise an increase in interest and attendance 
over the last year, when the membership reached 
one hundred twenty-three, and the number at 
the meetings averaged about one hundred. A 
series of “Sunday noon conferences” have been 
planned to take the place of the usual Bible 
class at the close of morning services. Half- 
hour addresses’ will be. given by prominent 
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specialists on practical religious topics. Mr. 
Harry A. Weston, a graduate of high standing 
from the literary department last June, has just 
gone to the Divinity School of Harvard Univer- 
sity to prepare forthe Unitarian ministry, the 
seyenth influenced to enter our ministry by Mr. 
Crooker in the last fifteen years. There are 
several other young men at present in the Ann 
Arbor congregation who are either planning, or 
seriously considering, work in the same line. 
The Michigan State Conference will meet with 
the Ann Arbor church October 23, 24. 


Belmont, Mass.—The installation of Rev. 
George Hale Reed as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Society of Belmont will 
take place at the church of the society on 
Thursday evening, October 9, at 7.30. 


Brooklyn, Conn.—John L. Robinson: 
This is a church where the people take active 
part in the conduct of all church interests. 
The-officers and teachers in the Sabbath-school 


-are members of the society. One of the 


teachers is a trustee of the society and a de- 
scendant of one of the first settlers of the town. 
The Women’s Alliance has issued a most inter- 
esting programme for the year’s study on such 
topics as “How can we promote the Good of the 
Community ?” “How I came to be a Unitarian,” 
“Unitarian Hymn Writers,” “Our Civic Duties,” 
etc. 


Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish: On next 
Sunday, October 12, Rev. S. M. Crothers will 
begin a course of sermons on the forces which 
are at work at the present time making for a 
higher standard of character. This series of 
discourses will be continued till Christmas. 


Gloucester, Mass — The First Parish lect- 
ure course is announced as follows: Octo- 
ber 13, “In Shakespeare's Country,” George W. 
Kent; October 20, “The Land of the Sham- 
rock,” Minna Eliot Tenney; October 27, “Ital- 
ian Rambles,” Walter F. Greenman; November 
3, “From Cairo to Damascus,” Lyman M. 
Greenman; November 10, ‘Dante,’ John M. 
Wilson. The first four lectures will be illus- 
trated. 


Marblehead, Mass.— Union Services: The 
two churches, Unitarian and Universalist, of 
Marblehead, have begun a series of evening 
meetings ona plan as follows :— 

1. Services are held every Sunday evening, 
one Sunday evening in the Unitarian church, the 
other in the Universalist church. 

2. When the services are in the Universalist 
church, the minister of the Unitarian church, 
Rev. Albert Walkley, preaches; when held in 
the Unitarian church, Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
minister of the Universalist church, preaches. 

3. The subjects are to be of a practical order, 
thus: Mr. Walkley is to give a series of sermons 
based on De Bloch’s book, “The Future of 
War”; Mr. Allen, social questions in practical 
life. 

4. The object is to bring the people of these 
two branches of the Liberal Church together. 

5. This isa thing that must ccme about in 
time if either of these liberal churches is to 
exist in some of our smaller towns. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—Rev. Morgan 
Millar: The monthly bulletin announces many 
interesting features of church life. An au- 
tumn home gathering is called by the pastor 
for October 8, when the families of the par- 
ish are to gather for social reunion. Mr. 
Arthur Farwell will recite Indian legends and 
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render selections of Indian music. A special 
Sunday-school rally was held on October 5. 
The Hale Union will consider “The Influence 
of a Good Newspaper” at its meeting Octo- 
ber 12. 

The minister’s word of encouragement con- 
cludes: “Let us strive to make this one of the 
best years in our history, not for any personal 
or denominational end, but for the good we 
may do and the hearts we may set aglow 
while the days are going by.” 


Personal. 


Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, who has resigned 
from the pulpit of the Unitarian church at 
Helena, Mont., proposing to take up special 
study at Columbia University, announces an 
interesting list of lecture topics in sections, em- 
bracing “The New Society,” “Problems of Per- 
sonal Life,’ “Character Building,” and “Indi- 
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The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


New Use for Refined Paraffine Wax.—A new 
and important use for Refined Paraffine Wax seems to 
have been discovered by a prominent resident of Ohio 
living near Lancaster, who had two trees badly damaged 
by storm, one being a maple and the other anapple. In 
each case a large limb was broken down from the trunk, 
but still attached to it. The limbs were propped up and 
fastened securely with straps, very much asa broken leg 
might be fastened with splints, and then melted refined 
wax poured into and over all! the cracks. The “surgical 
operation” was entirely successful. The Paraffine pre- 
vented the escape of the sap, kept out the rain and moist- 
ure which would have rotted the trees, prevented the 
depredations of insects, and the limbs seem thus far we be 
perfectly reattached to the trees. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
é 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 15 and 16, 1902. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, October 15. 


In the Church of the Unity, Elm Street (Rev. Franx L. 
PHALEN, Minister). 


4.00 P.M. Meeting of Kindergarten and Primary Sunday- 
School Teachers, for discussion and conference as 
to methods of instruction. 

7.45 P.M. Sermon by Minor J. Savacz, D.D., Church 
of the Messiah, New York City. 


Thursday, October 16. 


In the Second Parish Church, Main Street (Rev, AusTIN 
S. Garver, Minister). 


ForEenoon. 


g.00-10.00 A.M. Meeting in charge of Rev. Hunry G. 
SpauLpinG, Rev. Grorce F. Piper, and Joun 
KNEELAND, Esq., Past-Secretaries of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. 

10.00-10.20 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Society. 

10.20-10.50 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by 
President Epwarp A. Horton. 
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10,50-11.30 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Elec- 
tion of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 

11.30-11.55 A.M. Address by Lieut. Gov. Batszs, giving 
the Greetings of the Commonwealth on the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of this Society, 

11.55-12.20 P.M. Address by Mrs. KatE GANNETT WELLS, 
Boston, Mass. Subject, ‘‘The Ethical and Religious 
Element in Sunday-School Teaching.” 

12,20-12.45 P.M. General Discussion and MRemarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

12,45-2.00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON, 
2,00-2,30 P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transac- 
tion of Unfinished Business, and Other Matters. 
2.30-3.45 P.M. Three Twenty-five Minute Addresses ; 
1. Rev. F. C. Sournwortn, President of Mead- 
ville Theological School. Subject, “The 
Minister as a Religious Educator.’’ 
2. Rev. T. R. Surcer, New York City. Subject, 
“The Bible and the Child.” 
3. Mr. THomas N. Bacutet, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. Subject, 
“The Sunday School as related to the Public 
School.” 
3.45-4.00 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to three minutes each. 
4.00 P.M, Adjournment. 


Those in attendance at this annual meeting are enter- 
tained by the following three churches and their pastors: 

Second Parish, Rev. Austin S. GARVER, minister. 

Church of the Unity, Rev. Frank L. PHALEN, minister- 

South Unitarian Society, Rey. ArrHuR L. Weatu- 
ERLY, minister. 


The hospitality of the Worcester homes is offered for 
the night of Wednesday, October 15, to two only of the 
three delegate members from the contributing churches 
or schools. All friends in attendance will be welcome to 
the collation on Thursday noon. Every meeting will be 
open to those interested in Sunday-School work, and all 
such are cordially invited. The full delegation of three 
persons is entitled to votes at all business meetings of the 
Society. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains, 

Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the church or from the Sunday 
School. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
‘School Society for one year from Oct. 1, 1902, with all the 
voting powers and usual privileges of such membership ; 
and they will be furnished with cards, which must be filled 
out and returned on Thursday forenoon, October 16, as 
credentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates or 
life members, have full privileges in all the exercises ex- 
cept the right of discussing business and of voting. 

For information as to trains see the official time-tables. 
Owing to changes at this season of the year, it is not pos- 
sible to give full and accurate details. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. This will 
materially lessen the fare. 


Marriages. | 


In ones N.H., 6th_inst., by Rev. H. R. Hub- 
bard, Clinton . Putnam and Ella E. Wilson, both of 
Francestown. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St, Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


- Invalid Attendance and Treatments. 


DUCATED AMERICAN WOMAN will 

give services part of the day to chronic invalid 
for board, Massage; medical use of hot and cold 
water under direction of patient’s own physician ; 
reading aloud, etc. Address BusINEss AGENCY, 
W.E. & I. UNION, 264 Boyitsron STREET. 


third-year student at the 
R 00M WAl NTED. i gey Mi sbege his serous 
ess 


would be accepted in part payment. ” care 
Rev. E. A. Horton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston . Mass. 
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vidual Lectures.” His address will be care of 
Mr. B. W. Huebsch, 150: Nassau Street, New 
York. 


Contributions to Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. 


Contributions having been received from the 
churches or Sunday Schools of the following 
places during the past fiscal year, they are 
entitled to delegate representation at the annual 
meeting of the society, to be held at Worcester, 
Mass., October 15 and 16. As the Western 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society has become 
a part of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
acknowledgment is given in the following list 
of those churches and Sunday Schools which 
have contributed to the Western Sunday- 
School Society during the past year. 

Should any errors or omissions be discovered, 
or any society fail to receive its notices and 
blank credentials, please report to the Unita- 
tian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at once: — 


Albany, N.Y,, First Unitarian Society. 

Alton, Ill. First Unitarian Church. 

‘Andover, North, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Andover, N.H., “Congregational, Unitarian Society. 
‘Ann Arbor. Mich., First Unitarian Society. 
Arlington, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Ashby, Mass., First Parish. 

Athol, "Mass., Second Unitarian Society. 

Augusta, Me., Unitarian Society. 

Ayer, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 


Bangor, Me., Independent Congregational Society. 
Barnstable, Mass., Cong’! Church in East Precinct. 
aurea pie: First Parish. 
Bath, , Independent ¢ Christian Society. 
Bediord, aie First Congregational Society. 
Belfast, Me., First Parish. 
Berkeley, Cal., First Unitarian Society. 
Berlin, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Beverly, Mass., First Parish. 
aes Mass., First Parish. 

Boisé, Idaho, Urity Church, 
Bolton, Mass , First Parish and Religious Society. 
Boston, Mass. : 

First Parish of PORe® 

First Church in Boston. 

First Religious Society in Roxbury. 

Second Church in Boston. 

First Parish, West Roxbury. 

Church in Arlington Street. 

First Parish of Brighton. 

First Con wesc ster Society of Jamaica Plain. 

Third Religious Society of Dorchester. 

Harvard Church in Charlestown. 

Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston. 

Barnard Memorial. 

Howard Sunday-school of — Bulfinch Place Church. 

South Congregational Church 

Church of the Disciples. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury. 

Christ Church Oise Se 


Church of the , Neponset. 
Unitarian Ghnech) oslindale. 
Channing Church, Dorchester. 


Church of Our Father, East Boston. 

Unity Church, Allston. 

Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester.) 
Braintree, Mass., All Souls’ Church, 
Brattleboro, Vt., Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Brewster, Mass. First Parish. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass., First Parish. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Brockton, Mass.; Unity Church. 
Brookfield, Mass. ., First Congregational Society. 
Brookline, Mass. : 

First Parigh. 

Second Unitarian Socie ety. 
Brooklyn, Ce il First Ecclesiastical Society. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 

First Uinitasian Congregational Society. 

Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 

Third Uniaries Congregational Society. 
Buffalo, N.Y., Church of Our Father. 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Society. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 

First Parish. 

Third fae ae Society. 
Canton, Mass., First SOReEra ones Parish. 
Charlestown, N.H., South Paris’ 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Charch of the Messiah. 

Unity Church. 

Thitd Unitarian Society. 

All Souls’ Church. 

Ethical Sunday School. 
Chicopee, Mass,, First Unitarian Society. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, First Cong’l Unitarian Society. 
Cleveland, Ohio Univ Church. 
Clinton, Mass., Fi nitarian Church. 
Concord, Mass., First Parish. 
Concord, N.H., Second Congregational Unitarian... 


Danvers, Mass., Unitarian pe Sin pga Society. 
Davenport, Bs "First Unitarian 

Dedham , First Parish. 

eerfield, Mens First Congregational Church. 

Des Moines, Ta., First Unitarian Soctety. 

Detroit, Mich., First Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Dighton, Mass.. Pedobaptist Congregation. 

Dover, NH ., First Unitarian Society. 
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Easton, North, Mass., Unity Church. 
Eastondale, Mass., Congregational Parish. 
Eastport, Me., First Congregational Society. 
Erie, Pa., First Unitarian Society. 
Evanston, Ill., Church of All Souls. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Washington Street Christian Church, 
Fall River, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Fitchburg, Mass..1 First Parish. : 
Florence, Mass., Free oe egational Society. 
urch. 


. Fort Collins, Sra Unity C 


Mass. -» First Parish. 


Framingham, 
First Unitarian Congregational Society. 


Franklin, N.H., 


Gardner, an a First Unitarian Society. 
Geneseo, Ill., First Unitarian Society. 
Geneva, iL, mee Unitarian Society. 
Gloucester, Mass., First Parish. 
Grafton, Mass., Congregational Socie 
Grand Haven, ‘Mich., First Unitarian 
Greeley, Col., First Unitarian Society. 
Greenfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 


Hamilton, Ont., First Unitarian Society. 

Hanska, Minn, Nora Free Christian. 

Harvard, Mass., First gue peestional Parish. 
Haverhill, Mass., First Paris 

Hingham, Mass., First eo 

Holyoke, Mass., Liberal Christian Congragationsl Society. 
Hopedale, Mass., Hopedale Parish. 

Houlton, Me., Unitarian Society. 

Hubbardston, Mass.. First Congregational Society. 
Hudson, Mass., First Unitarian Soci 

Hudson, Wis., First Unitarian Norwegian, 
Humboldt, Ia., ile A Church. 

Hyde Park, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 


Keene, N.H., Keene Congregational Society. 
Kennebunk, Me. First Congregational Parish. 


Lancaster, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lancaster, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 
Lawrence, Kan., Unitarian Society. 

Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian Serf 
Leicester, Mass., eae ‘Congregational Society, 
Leominster, Mass. ., First paerecations! Society. 
Lexington, M!: ass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, East, ‘Mass., Follen Church. 
Littleton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Littleton, N N.H., "First Unitarian Society. 
Louisville, Ky. "Church of the Messiah. 

Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Luverne, Minn, ., Unity Congregational Church, 
Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 


ociety. 


Madison, Wis., First Unitarian Sociéty. 

Manchester, NCH., First Unitarian Church. 

goa Mass., Second Congregational Unitarian 
ociet 

Mariette. Ohio, First Unitarian Society. 

Marlboro, Mass., Second Parish. 

Meadville, Pa., Independent Congregational Church. 

Medfield, ‘Mass., First Congregational Parish. 

Medford, Mass., First Parish. 

Meirose, Mass., Congregational Unitarian Society. 

Mendon, wae First Paris! 

., First Uniearian Church, 

I . First Con; oan Parish. 

Montclair, N. J., Unity Church 

Montpelier, Vt., Church of the Messiah. 


Nantucket, Mass., Second Congregational Meeting-house. 
Nashua, N. i, First Unitarian Society. 
Natick, Mass., “Unity Church. 
Natick, South, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 
Needham, Mass, First Con pomationg! Society. 
New Bedford, d, Mass., First egational Society. 
Newburg, N. a Church of Our ‘ather, 
Newton, Mas 
Channing Release Society. 
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Chestnut Hill Society. 

Newton Centre Unitarian Society. 

Newton, bo First Unitarian 
New York, N.Y 

Church of All Sic 

Church of the Messiah. 

Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church. 

New Brighton (Staten Island), Church of the Redeemer. 
Ni Rexthampton Mass., Second Congregational Society, 

rthboro, Mass., First Congregational Church. 

Northeeld’ Mass., First Parish. 
Norton Mass., Congregational Parish. 
Norwell, Mass., First Parish. 


Oakland, wa First Unitarian Society. 
Orange, , First Unitarian Society. 
Ottawa, Can., Church of Our Father. 


Passaic, N.J., The Unitarian Society of Passaic. 
Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Pembroke, Mass., First Parish. 
Pepperell, Mass., First Parish. 
Peterboro, N.H., The Congregational Socie! 
Petersham, Mass., First Unitarian Congregation. 
Philadel hia, P ‘ae: 
First Unitarian Church. “ 
Spring Garden Unitarian Society. 
Unitarian Society of Germantown. 
Pittsburg, Pa., First Unitarian Society. 
Pittsfield, : Mass.. Unity Church. 
Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Church. 
Plymouth, Mass., First Parish. 
Portland, Me., First Parish. 
Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish. 
Providence, Rls 
First Congregational Church. — 
Westminster Congregational Society. 


hurch, 


uincy, Ill., Second Congregational Society. 
uincy, Mass., First Congregational Society. 


Randolph Mace, Chars of the Unity. 
Reading, Mas: hristian Union. 
Rochester, ., Church of the Unity. 
Rochester, N. ¥. First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Rockland, Mass., Unitarian Societ Bak 
Rowe, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Rutherford, N. J., Unitarian Society. 


Saco, Me., The Second Parish. 
St. John, 'N.B., Church of the Messiah. 
St; Louis, Mo. 
Church of the Unity, 
Church of the Mess’ 
St. Paul, Minn., Unity Church. 
Salem, Mass. : 
Second Church, 
The North Sie 
Salt Lake City, Utah, First Unitarian Society. 
San Diego, al., Unity Society. 
Sandwich, Mass., First Parish. 
Scituate, Mass., ‘First Parish. 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Sheffield, Ill., First Unitarian Society. 
Shelter Neck, N.C., First Unitarian Society. 
Sherborn, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Shirley, Mass., First Congre: oe Society. 
Somerville, Mass., Second Unitarian Society. 
Springfield Mass., Third Congregational Society. 
Sterling, Mass., First Venuaee ne Cees Society. 
Stow, Mass., First Parish. 
Streator, Ill:, Church of Good Will to Men. 
Sudbury, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Syracuse, N.Y., The May Memorial. 


Taunton, Mass., First Copeeceavonet Society. 
Templeton, Mass., Firs 

Toledo, Ohio, Church of Our Father. 
Trenton, N.Y., Reformed Christian. 

Troy, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 


COLLECE DESK. 


No. student can afford to turn, too 


sharp a corner in buying a desk. 
cheap desk is an abomination. 


Here is an Oak Desk which sells 
but we shall have 
calls for several hundred in the next six 
and, by making up this large 
quantity at one time, we have reduced the 
cost, so that we can offer this Desk at $8. 


everywhere for $11, 


weeks ; 


We guarantee the construction. 


is a Desk that will last a quarter of a cen- 


A 


It 


tury. There is a large centre drawer and a bank of drawers with a rp slide 


above. 
run noiselessly. 


Each drawer has a separate lock. The drawers are dust-proof, and 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, | 
48 CANAL ST. BOSTON. 


i 


fs. a) 
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Upton, West, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Uxbridge, Mass., First Congregational Society. 


Vineland, N.J., First Congregational Unitarian Society. 


Walpole, Mass., First Parish, __ J 
Walpole, N.H., Town Congregational Society. 
Waltham, Mass., First Parish. 
Ware, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Warwick, Mass., First ars tional Parish. 
Washington, D.C., All Souls’ Church, 
Watertown, Mass., First Parish. 
Waterville, Me., First Unitarian Society. . 
sot ha Mass., Unitarian Society. 
A ht » Mass., First Parish. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian Society. | 
Westboro, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Weston, Mass., First Parish, 
Wilmington, Del., First Unitarian, Society. 
Wilton, N.H., Liberal Christian. 
Winchendon, Mass., Church of the Unity. | 
Winchester, Mass., Winchester Unitarian Society. 
Windsor, Vt., All Souls’ Church. 
Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 
Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Worcester, Mass. : 

Second Parish. 

Church of the Unity. 

South Unitarian Society. 


Yarmouth, Me., Central Parish. 
RIcHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7reas. 


' Church Building Loan Fund. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan. 


Fund met this day at 3.30 P.M. at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Present, Messrs. Eliot, Lincoln, Piper, Put- 
nam, Russell, and St. John. 

The records of the last two meetings were 
read and accepted. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Rev. S. A. Eliot; 
treasurer, Francis H, Lincoln; secretary, Will- 
iam Taggard Piper; standing committee, Rev. 
C. E. St. John, Rev. Howard N. Brown, Will- 
iam Taggard Piper. 

The treasurer reported that the balance now 
on hand was $14,314.89, of which $5,000 had 
been appropriated. 

It was voted to loan to the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Castine, Me., $800 to be repaid 
in ten annual instalments of $80 each, on the 
usual terms. Adjourned at 5 P.M. 

WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, Secretary. 


Lectures by Mr. G. H. Pertis of 
London. 


Mr. G. H. Perris, the editor of Concord, the 
organ of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association of England, and author of 
“The History of The Hague Conference,” “Em- 
pire, Trade, and Armaments,” “Leo Tolstoi,” 
“The War in South Africa,” etc., will arrive in 


Boston early in October, and spend three months |. 


in the country lecturing upon subjects relating 
to the promotion of peace and international 
fraternity. He comes at the desire of American 
workers in the cause, and it is hoped that the 
friends of peace throughout the country will 
interest themselves in arranging for lectures by 
him in our c.ties and large towns under the 
best auspices. Address, tor dates and terms, 
the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ashburton 
Place, or the American Peace Society, 31 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

Among Mr. Perris’s lectures are the follow- 
ing: “The History of the Peace Movement in 
England,” “The Relations of England and 
America,” “The History and Results of The 
Hague Conference,” “De Bloch’s Theory of the 
Warfare of the Future,” “The South African 
War: Its Cause, Conduct, and Consequences,” 
“The Stale-mate of Militarism,” “Does Trade 
follow the Flag?” “The Political and Economic 
Outlook in England,” “The Coming Revolution 
in Russia,” “The Life and Teaching of Tol- 
stoi,” “The Jingo’s Pedigree, or Imperialism in 
History,” “Imperialism and Democracy.” 

Mr. Perris belongs to an old and-well-known 
English Unitarian family, his brother being the 
successor of Martineau and Philip Wicksteed in 
the pulpit of Little Portland Street Chapel in 
London. He is himself something of a lay 


preacher, often speaking in churches on Sun- 


days. 
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Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 
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367,00 
rs PIANOS Or over “ 
> 380 Miles of (gr 
: = PIANOS. ih 


g The number of Pianos made and 
g@ sold by the manufacturers we 
fy represent is over 367,000, and if 

placed in a continuous line would 


teach nearly 


miles, and span 
» the distance 


etween 


WEIS N NCAA - NON ONT OANCAN AON ANON AON TOA ON CD 


STEINWAY, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
HARDMAN, 
GABLER, 


JEWETT, 
\e7 SHONINGER, 
j STANDARD, 
SINGER, 4 
WOODBURY. & 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, g 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


5 CBE CE CRE VOI NONA ONAN MONG 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D. 
Ath Series. No. 132 


The great scientific doctrines of the century 
inspire deeper reverence for God’s universe, 
and thus prepare the way for stronger faith and 
more consecrated service. 


FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT 
By Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 133 


“As we really come to live and move and have 
our being in God, we shall come to know that 
to child and Father. there is one life in each 
and in both.” 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE 
RELIGION OF TO-DAY 


By Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 
4th Series. No..134 


“He stands as a spiritual leader. He inspires 
by his example. He commands by his teaching. 
He marks out the way to God by the foot- 
prints of his own life.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 7 


Please order by Series and Nimber 


THE RELIGIOUS GAINS OF THE “Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery, 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 
1, The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 


Send for @ shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
a72 Congress Street. Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Plenty of sleep is conducive to beauty. Even 
a garment looks worn when it loses its nap.— 
Binghamton Republican. 


“Mamma,” said Bessie, as she watched her 
baby brother squirming in the bath-tub, “Willie 
is like a piece of flannel.” ‘What makes you 
think so?” asked her mother, “Oh, because he 
shrinks when he’s washed.” 


Mr. Pewrent: “Your sermon on ‘Economy’ 
this morning, doctor, was a sensible discourse.” 
Dr. Churchmus: “Thank you: it seems to have 
been appreciated from the appearance of the 
contribution basket.”—Puck. 


The health journals and the doctors all agree 
that the best and most wholesome part of the 
ordinary New England country doughnut is the 
hole. The larger the hole, they say, the better 
the doughnut— Our Dumb Animals. 


A good father who, observing that regular at- 
.tendance at a Lent Mission had done nothing to 
reform one of his parishioners, told him so, and 
asked him the reason of it. “Ah! father,” he 
replied, “I can manage the faith right enough; 
but the morals bate me.” 


Our boy of five had been promised trousers 
and a dog, to be given him in the autumn, if he 
were good all summer. One day I said to his 
father, “Henry has been very good all this 
week.” Then, in an aside, I added, “I think it 
is partially physical.” This did not escape him; 
for he added quickly, “No, ’tishn’t, ith partly 
puppy and partly panth,’—Babyhood. i 


John Kemble's most familiar table-talk often 
flowed into blank verse, and so did his sister’s. 
Scott (who was a capital mimic) often repeated 
her tragic exclamation to a footboy during a 
dinner,— 

“You've brought me water, boy: I asked for 
beer.” 

And again,— 

“Beef cannot be too salt for me, my lord.” 


In the north of Scotland a schoolmaster keeps 
his boys steadily at their desks, but gives them 
permission to nibble from their linch-baskets 
sometimes as they work. ; 

One day the master noticed that one of his 
pupils was paying more attention to a small tart 
than to his lesson. “Tom Bain,” said the mas- 
ter, “listen to the lesson, will ye?” “I’m listen- 
ing, sir,” said the boy. “Listening, are ye ?” ex- 
claimed the master. “Then ye’re listening wi’ 
one year an’ eating pie wi’ the other.” — 77d-Bits. 


Senator Proctor of Vermont is reported by a 
Western weekly paper to have said that the 
finest speech he ever made consisted of only four 
words. 

Senator Hoar, in a speech in the course of 
which he chaffed good-naturedly the senator 
from the Green Mountain State, made this little 
thrust : — 

“No man in Vermont is allowed to vote unless 
he has made five thcusand dollars trading with 
Massachusetts people.” 

Senator Proctor retorted, ‘And we all vote!” 


The Christian Endeavor World says that, when 
Carroll D, Wright was a young man, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the church committee on 
music. Noting once that the contralto singer 
was disconcerted because the soprano had long 
solos in the Easter anthem, Mr. Wright 
whispered to her that he had measured exactly 
the number of inches in the soprano’s part, and 
would give her an equal number before the 
month was out. “I am not much of a musician,” 
Mr. Wright is said to have added, “but I am 
great on figures. You can trust me to ¢ qual- 
ize the account to the eighth of an inch.” 


‘fare, 
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International 
Trust Company 


45 MILK, COR. DEVONSHIRE ST., 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Capital - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus = 2,000,000.00 


Earnings Undivided) 750,000.00 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking and 
Trust Company Business. 


SOLICITS THE BUSINESS of In- 
dividuals, Firms, Corporations and 
Trustees. : 

INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits 
Subject to Check. Special rates on 
time deposits. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Trustee and As- 
signee, and as Trustee under Mort- 
gages from Railroads and other Cor- 
porations and as Registrar and 
Transfer Agent. 


New Burglar-proof and Fire-proof 


SafeDeposit Vaults 


Separate Accommodations for 
Ladies. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM CLAFLIN W. MURRAY CRANE 
ROBERT M. MORSE JAMES teh 1S 
ATRICK A.COLLINS 
OHN HOGG OHN M. GRAHAM 
YMAN NICHOLS HOMAS F. TEMPLE 
A. N. BURBANK C. J. H. WOODBURY 
OLIVER W.MINK. AARON DAVISWELD 
ALBERT C, HOUGHTON. 


JOHN M. GRAHAM, President. 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Secretary. 
B. FARNHAM SMITH, Asst. Secy. 
FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 
of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars,-s-cent 
urest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 


school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E, S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est.’96. Highestreferences. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, 2057 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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il 
It 
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=+*| PIPE and REED 
CHURCH ORCANS 


Correspondence invited from those interested. 


ESTEY ORCAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont Street, Boston 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 

CHy AND PRICES - <j 

keys ~ UE CO 9 
“oo - 

Hig PERMANENTLY 

a Ns a ELASTIC 

ae eA Sag 

E AG 


re 93 CAUSEWAY ST., BOS ve 
TheWorld Famous 


MENEELY & CO. tiie: 


Watervilet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 
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New England Mutual | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jam. 1, 190tecs sees cere sees cece sees $30,024,972.41 
LIABILITIES) .2..s¥ieswest dddtiewenwage tee Beh onl 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ae P| FOSTER, Vice-President. 


8 ecrel 4 x 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


GILLOTT'S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


Educational. 
1») a chi ey The Upper School will open 


Oct. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 

_ Minot Savage House, and Philip 

Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards; 

electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 

Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. 

Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. 

Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 

successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


erecta 
——— . 


_The Lower School opens Sept. 24 for boys between 
nine and twelve years, acer Hall. Best modern 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training; 
art work, etc. 

For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rav. THzoporg C. Wittiams, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL . 


» FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MassacuusetTts, West Newign.. s 
soth year Sept. 24, 1902. 
The Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
ing Nov. 1, with gumaeene and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MasTER. 


Meadville Theological School.. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &&; 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Gilman School 


° 
for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
@fa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


Individual 


HURC 
oe CaREETSs ae 


ATMANU- JOHN 
FACTURERS 
658 Stelsevisren 


- PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
ST. 


BOSTON._ 


; 
; 


a 


